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Foreword 


T  T  SEEMS  TO  BE  COMMON  PRACTICE  TO  INCLUDE  IN  CHURCH 

centennial  celebrations  a  short  history  of  the  Parish.  It  has 
its  difficulties!  There  may  or  may  not  be  vestry  minutes  and 
other  records  available,  but  no  founder,  no  clergyman,  no 
warden  or  parishioner  is  alive  to  tell  of  the  beginnings,  the 
struggles,  the  personalities  involved  in  those  early  days  that 
might  otherwise  round  out  the  important  events  and  add  that 
important  ingredient  of  human  interest  to  make  a  history 
readable. 

Most  church  records,  and  Emmanuel's  are  no  exception,  are 
dry  as  dust.  Yet  Emmanuel  has  played  too  vital  a  part  in  its 
community  and  the  lives  of  its  people  through  the  past  century 
to  curtail  too  drastically  its  eventful  life.  What  is  written  here 
makes  no  claim  to  completeness,  and  there  will  be  surprise  if 
there  are  no  errors. 

A  church  is  its  people  —  the  clergy  —  the  parishioners  — 
and  their  services  together  to  the  glory  of  their  God.  In  every 
period  of  Emmanuel's  history,  the  laity,  both  men  and  women, 
have  been  very  active,  their  numbers  are  so  great,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  name  them  all,  so  it  seems  better  to  mention  none. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  the  dedicated  leadership  of  our  spiritual  life 
that  defines  the  quality  of  the  Parish.  Therefore,  this  short 
history  will  try  to  stress  the  character,  individuality,  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  Emmanuel's  rectors  —  to  show  the  periods  of  growth 
and  decline  in  the  all-embracing,  unchanging  warmth  and 
beauty  of  our  church. 

This  "history"  could  not  have  been  written  without  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  many  people :  the  Rev.  Harold 
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B.  Sedgwick,  who  had  the  idea  and  gave  constant  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  also  important  help  in  the  editing  and  format;  the 
Rev.  Rollin  J.  Fairbanks  for  valuable  suggestions  and  editing; 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Hunneman,  for  the  heavy  task  of  typing,  and 
great  help  in  the  format  and  printing;  the  Rev.  David  Siegen- 
thaler  for  collecting  much  of  the  reference  material;  Miss 
Gladys  McCafferty  at  the  Diocesan  Library  for  hunting  up 
needed  information;  Miss  Ellen  Parks  and  Miss  Constance 
Worcester  for  material  on  their  fathers,  and  Mrs.  Wells  Mitch¬ 
ell  for  much  searching  and  finding  of  needed  data. 

—  H.  A.  R. 
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Emmanuel  Church  —  Its  Beginnings 


In  the  eighteen  fifties  the  residential  life  of  boston 

was  centered  in  what  today  is  called  "downtown.”  Trinity 
Church  was  on  Summer  Street,  and  St.  Paul's  on  Tremont 
Street  where  it  still  stands;  these  two  churches  largely  min¬ 
istered  to  the  well-to-do  of  the  city.  As  the  business  district 
expanded,  family  living  moved  further  and  further  away  from 
the  central  city  and  pushed  out  along  Tremont  and  Boylston 
Streets,  and  down  Beacon  Hill  to  Charles  Street,  moving  also 
further  away  from  their  church. 

The  newly  filled-in  mudflats  of  the  Back  Bay  made  possible 
a  whole  new  area  of  residences,  Beacon  Street  (known  as 
Western  Avenue  or  the  Mill  Dam  until  1857),  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Newbury  Street.  The  downtown  shops  charged 
extra  for  deliveries  here  as  "out  of  town.”  Bishop  Lawrence 
told  of  his  mother  speaking  of  a  young  couple  living  near 
where  Emmanuel  now  is,  and  remarking  that  "they  could  not 
expect  to  be  called  on  by  their  friends  if  they  insisted  on  living 
so  far  out  of  town.” 

The  question  of  getting  to  church  from  this  new  area  be¬ 
came  a  problem.  Summer  Street  was  a  long  walk  across  the 
Common  on  a  wintry  day,  and  as  Sunday  was  an  accepted 
day  of  rest  for  both  the  coachman  and  the  horses,  walk  they 
must. 

As  early  as  1860,  therefore,  there  developed  a  need  for  a 
church  for  this  expanding  community.  A  group  of  forward- 
looking  citizens  undertook  the  study  of  local  conditions  and 
finally  selected  the  lot  where  Emmanuel  still  stands  today. 
Its  beginning  is  closely  associated  with  the  Lawrence  family. 
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Dr.  William  Richards  Lawrence  was  the  pioneer  and  person¬ 
ally  bought  the  land.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Parish,  on 
March  17,  was  held  in  his  residence,  98  Beacon  Street. 

From  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  we  quote:  "The  self- 
constituted  committee  of  subscribers  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows. 

“The  plan  of  forming  a  New  Church  originated  with  those 
residing  on  the  Mill  Dam  who  have  long  felt  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  attendance  on  distant  places  of  public  worship. 
Many  others  in  favor  of  extending  the  sphere  and  influence 
of  our  church,  sympathize  in  the  movement.  And  a  third 
class,  who  for  various  reasons  wish  to  connect  themselves 
with  some  new  Society,  favor  the  project. 

“It  is  designed  to  raise  for  this  object  the  sum  of  at  least 
$50,000  within  one  year.  Of  this  sum  $16,500  are  now  sub¬ 
scribed  by  73  persons. 

“At  the  same  time  a  search  should  be  made  for  a  clergyman 
who  shall  command  respect  by  his  character  and  excite  inter¬ 
est  by  his  powers  and  ability  as  a  preacher.  A  committee  has 
been  named  to  secure  Dr.  Huntington's  promise  to  become 
Rector  of  the  New  Parish." 

Adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  organizing  them¬ 
selves  as  a  Corporation  were  the  following: 


GEORGE  P.  UPHAM 
HENRY  SIGOURNEY 
B.  F.  BURGESS 
WM.  R.  LAWRENCE 


E.  S.  RAND 
HENRY  TIMMINS 
JOHN  JEFFRIES,  JR. 
FOSTER  WATERMAN 


On  Easter  Monday,  April  9,  1860,  the  organization  was 
complete,  the  name  Emmanuel  Church  formally  adopted,  and 
on  September  16,  1860  the  first  service  of  Emmanuel  Parish 
was  held  in  Mechanics  Association  Hall  on  Bedford  Street. 
(Still  a  long  walk  but  with  hopes!)  Dr.  Huntington  officiated 
in  the  capacity  of  Deacon  until  on  March  94,  1861,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  became  Rector  of  Emmanuel. 

It  is  told  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  unanimously  chosen  Senior 
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Warden  but  was  too  modest  to  accept.  Edward  S.  Rand  be¬ 
came  Senior  Warden,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Junior  Warden,  John  B. 
Alley,  Clerk,  Jere  E.  Bridge,  Treasurer,  with  a  vestry  of  ten. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  in  1 860  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
great  unrest  and  even  before  Emmanuel's  consecration  the 
Civil  War  had  begun.  No  mention  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
records  of  the  Vestry  meetings,  though  through  the  next  fifteen 
years  there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  congregation  and  of  the  Parish. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  money  to  complete  the 
church,  and  to  carry  it  on,  was  derived  from  the  policy  of 
selling  the  pews  and  annual  taxes  thereon. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  "appraise  the  Pews  and  fix 
rate  of  taxation  (taxation  to  be  by  a  percentage  upon  the 
appraised  value) The  method  was  to  "offer  choice  of  Pews 
at  Public  Auction  and  after  selection  shall  have  been  made 
by  persons  offering  a  premium  for  a  choice,  to  sell  remaining 
Pews  as  wanted  at  the  appraisement  price."  This  sale  made 
it  possible  to  complete  payment  on  land  and  church  —  $60,378. 
The  tax  levied  on  the  pews  was  4  per  cent.  Little  by  little  the 
annual  tax  was  raised  until  by  1 869  it  had  reached  90  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  salary  of  the  Rector 
began  at  $4,000.  Not  until  '66  was  he  allowed  $9,000  for 
"equivalent  of  rent  and  taxes  on  his  house."  When  he  left  in 
1869,  he  was  receiving  $6,000  plus  the  $9,000.  The  sexton 
began  with  $400  a  year  and  as  his  duties  multiplied,  and  in¬ 
cluded  collection  of  all  pew  rents  and  taxes,  it  was  increased 
to  $1,000. 

On  June  17,  1861,  the  cornerstone  of  Emmanuel  was  laid. 
The  choice  of  heterogeneous  articles  placed  in  cornerstones  is 
always  mystifying  but  no  mention  can  be  found  in  the  church 
records  or  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  that  anything  was 
placed  within  the  cornerstone  of  Emmanuel.  On  this  same  day 
the  direful  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought. 

On  April  94,  1 869,  Emmanuel  was  consecrated.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  was  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  that  date: 
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Consecration  of  Emmanuel  Church 

The  new  church  on  Newbury  Street  erected  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Huntington  was  this  forenoon  consecrated,  according 
to  the  customary  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  at  10  o'clock. 

Rev.  George  C.  Wilde  of  Salem  read  the  Service  for 
the  day.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
burg  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clergy¬ 
men  of  his  day,  from  Haggai  2 :9.  “And  the  latter  Glory 
of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 
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Frederic  Dan  Huntington 


Jn  REVIEWING  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMMANUEL  AT  ITS  SEVENTY- 

Fifth  Anniversary,  Bishop  Lawrence  speaks  of  “a  church 
half  the  size  of  the  church  today,  running  north  and  south. 

Of  course,  no  Parish  house  was  thought  of - .  In  fact,  at 

that  time,  though  there  were  chapels  for  weekday  services  and 
Sunday  School,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  parish  house 
throughout  the  whole  church.  It  is  a  very  modern  invention/' 
He  summarized  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Frederic  Dan  Huntington 
as  follows :  "Dr.  Huntington  was  Plummer  Professor  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Morals  at  Harvard  who  had  been  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  controversy.  In  1859  he  resigned  'owing  to  his 
conversion  to  Catholic  Theology  and  the  Episcopal  Church.' 
After  being  ordained,  he  preached  here  and  there,  showing 
independence  and  force,  and  it  took  courage  for  the  committee 
to  select  Dr.  Huntington  as  Emmanuel's  first  Rector.  Time 
justified  his  election.  He  struck  a  fresh  note  in  the  life  in 
our  church.  He  was  an  organizer  as  few  ministers  were.  He 
gathered  the  young  people  in  Bible  and  other  classes.  He  set 
the  laymen  to  work;  started  a  mission  in  what  was  called 
Church  Street  District,  composed  of  tenements  on  a  marsh, 
where  he  and  his  people  built  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  He  kindled  new  interest  in  the  Indians,  creating  the 
Dakota  League.  Finally,  he  so  commended  himself  to  the 
church  at  large  that  in  1869  he  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York." 

Dr.  Huntington  lived  with  his  wife  and  five  children  at  98 
Boylston  Street  facing  the  Public  Garden,  according  to  his 
daughter,  "one  of  a  row  of  prim  brick  dwellings  with  granite 
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steps  and  dark  green  doors  on  which  brass  numbers  gleamed 
hospitably.  Small  iron  balconies  jutted  out  above  area-win¬ 
dows  and  square-yard  allowances  of  grass.  Next  door  lived 
Judge  Putnam,  and  farther  along  came  the  Bowditches,  Til- 
dens,  Reveres,  Lincolns,  Sumners,  Gannetts  —  good  neighbors 
who  thought  more  or  less  alike,  were  interested  in  city  and 
state,  and  friendly  among  themselves/'  Ruth  Huntington  Ses¬ 
sions  in  her  book,  “Sixty  Odd." 

His  daughter  recalls,  "Behind  the  parlor  which  was  the  fam¬ 
ily  room  was  the  doctor's  study  —  full  of  books  and  tributes. 
His  large  desk  in  the  center  of  the  room  was  always  in  order 
and  never  gave  signs  of  hurried  or  disorganized  work.  He 
wrote  his  sermons  with  a  quill  pen  which  squeaked  as  it  trav¬ 
elled  over  the  square  sheets  of  paper - .  He  was  a  master 

of  English  and  the  recipient  of  more  honorary  degrees  than 
any  other  dignitary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  that  time." 

Parish  work  under  Dr.  Huntington  began  well  in  advance 
of  the  finished  church.  Sunday  School  functioned  actively 
under  three  young  men  loaned  from  St.  Paul's.  The  "Industrial 
Department"  began  in  1861  to  supply  employment  —  sewing 
—  for  the  poor  women  in  the  Bedford  Street  neighborhood; 
no  one  was  to  receive  more  than  fifty  cents  a  week !  Later  this 
became  known  as  the  Dorcas  Society  and  continued  on  for 
several  decades.  In  1863  a  missionary  box  was  sent  to  Bishop 
Whipple  for  the  Indians  and  this  was  the  foundation  for  the 
Women's  Missionary  Group  of  Emmanuel. 

As  early  as  May,  1862,  Dr.  Huntington  asked  that  a  fund 
be  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  Mission;  this  was  denied  him 
because  of  a  legal  doubt  as  to  binding  the  Corporation  in  a 
way  "not  in  original  purpose  of  the  Church." 

However,  in  1863  Emmanuel's  own  Chapel  was  built,  and 
in  '64  a  transept  was  added  to  the  church  to  provide  more 
seating  capacity. 

Dr.  Huntington  still  felt  the  need  for  a  mission  chapel  and 
this  time  he  did  not  ask  it  from  Parish  funds  but  as  a  gift  from 
individuals,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  following  year 
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Jhe  Rev.  Jrederic  Dan  Huntington,  D.D. 
1861  -  1869 


the  completion  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  an¬ 
nounced;  it  was  consecrated,  and  paid  for. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  congregation  and  their 
vestry  saw  their  sons  go  off  to  war,  yet  with  rare  courage  and 
faith,  persisted  against  great  difficulties  and  financial  struggles 
to  support  Emmanuel  and  help  it  to  minister  to  the  coming 
generations. 

With  these  "coming  generations"  in  mind,  and  inspired  by 
the  great  preaching  of  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tyler 
Reed,  now  Senior  Warden  of  Emmanuel,  had  a  great  longing 
to  found  a  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry.  He 
finally  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  Cambridge  by  generous  gifts  in  1865  and 
1867,  totalling  $100,000;  and  Emmanuel  largely  contributed 
to  the  Episcopal  Fund  which  supported  it. 

The  first  mention  of  the  women  of  Emmanuel  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Vestry  comes  at  the  annual  meeting,  April  22,  1867, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  Senior  Warden  said,  "The  Pro¬ 
prietors  will  have  noticed  the  very  handsome  new  communion 
service  of  silver  which  was  for  the  first  time  placed  on  the 
Lord’s  Table  on  Easter  Day  which  is  a  donation  to  the  Parish 
from  the  ladies  who  worship  with  us." 

These  first  eight  years  of  Emmanuel’s  history  under  Dr. 
Huntington’s  rectorship,  laid  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  spirit  and  tradition  of  Emmanuel  has  been  built  through 
the  years.  He  left  Emmanuel  on  March  28,  1869,  to  become 
the  first  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  residing  in  Syracuse. 
That  he  continued  to  be  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Church 
and  his  community  during  his  bishopric  of  thirty-five  years  is 
told  perhaps  in  an  episode  at  his  death  on  July  11,1 904.  Over 
the  notice  of  his  death  in  a  Syracuse  paper  was  a  headline  — 
"The  best-loved  man  in  Syracuse."  The  working  people  asked 
to  have  a  button  made,  struck  off  by  thousands  and  worn  by 
telegraph  boys,  factory  hands,  salesmen  and  women  all  over 
the  city,  his  face  on  a  black  background  and  the  words,  "We 
mourn  Bishop  Huntington."  Such  was  Emmanuel’s  first  rector. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  OVERSHADOWING  OF  WAR  AND  ITS  CRIPPLING 

aftermath,  Emmanuel  was  now  at  last  beginning  to  feel 
secure  under  Dr.  Huntington's  leadership.  He  had  really 
established  Emmanuel  as  an  important  factor  in  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  Boston.  Dr.  Huntington's  departure,  there¬ 
fore,  was  a  stunning  blow  to  Emmanuel's  congregation  and  to 
its  wardens  and  vestry.  A  committee  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  find  his  successor.  Eventually  the  Rev.  Alexander 
H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  was  offered  the  rectorship  but  he  refused 
the  appointment.  However,  some  six  months  later,  no  satis¬ 
factory  candidate  having  been  found,  Dr.  Vinton  was  asked  to 
reconsider,  and  this  time  he  accepted  and  became  Rector  of 
Emmanuel,  October  5,  1869. 

Dr.  Vinton  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1807. 
He  studied  medicine  and  had  practiced  for  three  years  when 
he  “felt  the  call  to  the  ministry."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Emmanuel's  first  two  rectors  should  each  have  made  a  drastic 
change  in  their  “early  life's  work"  and  each  became  noted  in 
their  final  careers  of  Episcopal  ministers. 

Ordained  after  three  years  at  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  he  served  six  years  at  Grace  Church,  Providence,  and 
was  then  called  to  St.  Paul's  in  Boston  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  Phillips  Brooks  speaks  of  this  period  as  “the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  effective  ministry  which  our  church  has  ever  had 
in  Boston."  Phillips  Brooks  was  brought  up  under  Dr.  Vin¬ 
ton's  influence  and  greatly  loved  and  honored  him. 

In  1858  Dr.  Vinton  left  St.  Paul's  for  Holy  Trinity  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  from  there  to  St.  Mark's  in  New  York.  In  1869 
he  came  back  to  Boston  to  finish  his  ministry  at  Emmanuel  at 
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the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  found  that  in  his  absence  of  eleven 
years  Phillips  Brooks  had  risen  rapidly  into  prominence  and 
had  already  drawn  many  people  away  from  the  neighboring 
churches.  Emmanuel  shared  in  this  loss  of  parishioners  to 
Trinity.  Dr.  Vinton,  however,  brought  with  him  some  of  his 
past  parishioners  from  St.  Paul's,  a  demonstration  of  how  often 
one's  religious  life  is  involved  with  the  individual  appeal  and 
power  of  a  rector. 

Dr.  Vinton  continued  to  strengthen  the  religious  life  of  Em¬ 
manuel,  calling  on  everyone  to  participate  in  some  part  of  its 
activities.  It  was  under  Dr.  Vinton  that  the  many  parish 
societies  were  brought  together  under  the  name  of  “The  Parish 
Association."  The  object  was  “The  promotion  of  Religion  in 
the  congregation  and  its  extension  among  those  without!"  It 
included  teaching  Sunday  School,  visiting  the  poor,  promoting 
classes,  lectures,  etc.,  and  organizing  benevolent  operations. 
There  were  seven  departments  —  one  for  men  called  the 
“Committee  on  Work  within  the  Parish."  The  Rector  was 
ex-officio  president  and  the  wardens  ex-officio  vice-presidents. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  their  activities. 

During  Dr.  Vinton's  rectorship  the  Mission  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  became  independent  and  immediately  he  asked 
that  a  new  mission  be  started  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Evangelist. 
Still  later  came  St.  Andrew's  Church.  This  last  mission  was 
active  for  many  years  and  though  its  clergy  developed  their 
local  program,  they  continued  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
Emmanuel.  Eventually  Trinity  took  over  this  mission  and 
finally,  after  some  years,  it  was  closed  because  of  the  changes 
of  population  within  its  neighborhood. 

Though  Dr.  Vinton  was  renowned  for  his  preaching  and 
scholarship,  one  young  parishioner  recalls  that  in  her  early 
church-going  days  she  found  his  sermons  “very  long  and  very 
difficult  to  follow,  so  she  and  many  of  the  young  learned  their 
commandments  from  the  tablets  back  of  the  communion  table 
during  the  long  sermon  time,  or  counted  the  gold  stars  on  the 
blue  background  of  the  ceiling." 
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During  his  entire  rectorship  Dr.  Vinton  was  harassed  by 
the  pressing  and  ever  increasing  debt  of  the  church.  There 
seemed  little  chance  of  erasing  it  during  the  depression  of 
these  years.  Finally  some  extra  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church  was  sold  and  after  much  discussion  for  and  against,  it 
was  agreed  that  over  and  above  the  twenty  per  cent  annual 
tax  on  pews,  there  would  be  added  another  five  per  cent  to 
apply  specifically  towards  reducing  the  debt.  In  the  midst  of 
the  concern  about  the  debt,  the  Vestry  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Rector  proposing  to  share  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  by  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  his  salary.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  Vestry. 

The  expenditure  for  music  was  in  turn  reduced  to  $2,500 
from  $3,500.  During  all  these  early  years,  no  item  seems  more 
often  a  subject  of  discussion  and  contention  than  the  amount 
to  be  spent  on  music,  including  the  salary  of  the  organist.  One 
organist  of  this  period  was  remembered  as  a  particularly  tem¬ 
peramental  gentleman  who  one  day  locked  the  organ  and  went 
off  with  the  key  before  service.  The  congregation  imagined 
the  choir  sang  without  accompaniment  intentionally  and  was 
pleased  with  the  effect! 

The  church  music  at  first  was  provided  by  a  quartet,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mixed  choir  of  men  and  women.  The  men  and 
boys'  choir  did  not  come  until  Dr.  Park's  time. 

In  October,  1877,  Mrs.  Vinton  died.  She  was  exceptionally 
beloved  in  the  parish  and  it  was  very  shortly  thereafter  that 
Dr.  Vinton  resigned.  He  wrote  that  he  had  always  "enter¬ 
tained  a  conviction  that  the  Scriptural  term  three  score  years 
and  ten  should  define  the  limit  which,  with  average  ability,  a 
clergyman  can  successfully  conduct  parish  work." 

Mr.  Mudge,  a  long  time  member  of  the  Vestry,  spoke  re¬ 
gretfully  of  Dr.  Vinton's  resignation  and  extolled  his  great 
qualities  at  a  parish  meeting.  "A  marked  man  in  the  church 
for  many  years  —  no  General  Convention  complete  without 
his  presence  —  cogent  reasoning  of  his  sermons  —  classic 
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oratory  —  ripe  scholarship  —  transcendent  qualities  of  mind 
—  beauty  of  a  rounded  ministry/' 

So,  once  again  Emmanuel  is  losing  a  master  mind  and  dy¬ 
namic  leadership. 

This  may  be  an  appropriate  place  to  comment  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Vestry  meetings  to  date,  the  first  fifteen  years. 
Nothing  could  be  more  coldly  factual  and  arid  —  full  of  dates 
of  meetings  and  names  appointed  on  committees  —  corpora¬ 
tion  annual  meetings  were  dry  as  dust  also  —  no  content  of 
discussions  —  only  the  final  vote  —  no  personalities  even 
hinted  at.  All  in  the  most  proper  “rules  of  order"  style.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  member  of  the  Vestry  or  congregation  died, 
eloquence  burst  forth  in  Spencerian  perfection  of  sensitive, 
generous  praise  and  loss.  All  this  is  in  the  small,  precise  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  era.  It  sometimes  needs  considerable  persever¬ 
ance  to  discover  the  content  and  intent. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  that  throughout  these  years  there  were 
constant  complaints  from  the  parishioners  that  they  could  not 
hear  the  minister  from  the  pulpit  which  finally  was  moved; 
also,  demands  for  more  windows  and  light  everywhere  — 
church,  chapel,  and  even  the  basement  where  the  women 
worked.  All  this  in  a  new  church  was  disheartening  —  no 
loud-speakers  or  electric  lights  in  those  days. 

On  Dr.  Vinton's  resignation,  the  Parish  was  well  cared  for 
by  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  Henry  Evan  Cotton,  who  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  young  people  and  organized  several  activi¬ 
ties  for  them. 
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Leighton  Parks 


EIGHTON  PARKS  WAS  CALLED  TO  THE  RECTORSHIP  OF  EM- 


^  manuel  in  1878.  At  this  time  he  was  a  Deacon  and  but 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Bishop  Paddock,  after  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Parks,  remarked  to  his  wife,  “I  don't  know  about  so  young  a 
man  taking  as  large  and  important  a  parish  as  Emmanuel  after 
such  men  as  Dr.  Vinton  and  Dr.  Huntington.  It  is  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility;  he  has  only  twenty-four  written  sermons".  The 
conservative  element  of  Emmanuel  agreed  he  was  too  young 
and  “too  broad,"  and  some  parishioners  left  the  church  be¬ 
cause  of  this  choice.  They  may  have  lived  to  regret  it,  for 
Dr.  Parks  built  up  a  superb  ministry  even  with  Phillips  Brooks 
packing  Trinity  at  every  service  only  a  few  blocks  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Parks  always  maintained  that  any 
success  he  had  was  owing  to  Mr.  Brooks  saying  to  people, 
“Do  not  trouble  to  come  here,  go  around  the  corner  and  hear 
a  wonderful  preacher  at  Emmanuel  Church."  Mr.  Brooks  be¬ 
came  a  very  dear  friend  and  on  his  birthday,  December  13, 
the  three  Parks  children  always  took  him  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
He  would  receive  them  in  his  study  and  make  much  of  them. 

Leighton  Parks  was  born  in  New  York  in  1852  while  his 
father,  Martin  Phillips  Parks,  D.D.,  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York.  Both  his  parents  were  southerners  and 
his  father  had  previously  been  Professor  of  Ethics  at  West 
Point.  One  of  nine  children,  Leighton  Parks  graduated  from 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  from  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
went  round  the  world  as  a  tutor  to  a  young  man.  When  they 
reached  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  American  Church  was  with¬ 
out  a  rector.  He  was  asked  to  take  the  services  for  six  months, 
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and  it  was  here  in  Geneva  that  he  met  his  future  wife.  Born 
of  American  parents,  she  had  nevertheless  lived  all  her  life  in 
Geneva.  She  had  never  been  in  America  until  she  came  here 
as  the  bride  of  Emmanuel's  new  Rector,  and  resided  on  Mt. 
Vernon  Street. 

A  story  is  told  that  things  were  a  bit  confusing  to  her  at 
first.  One  day  someone  came  to  see  the  Rector  and  she  told 
the  maid  to  ask  him  if  he  would  wait  for  a  few  minutes  as  the 
Rector  was  at  breakfast,  the  word  (dejeuner)  always  being 
used  in  French  for  lunch.  It  quickly  got  around  the  Parish 
that  the  Rector  did  not  get  up  until  mid-day. 

The  boundless  energy  of  this  minister,  his  forthright  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  many  problems  of  the  Church  very  soon  pro¬ 
duced  results.  The  first  mention  in  the  Vestry  minutes  of  a 
new  approach  by  the  Rector  was  his  request  that  the  seats 
in  Emmanuel  be  free  for  the  afternoon  service.  This  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  theory  but  necessitated  securing  from  the  pew 
holders  a  release  of  their  rights  to  the  public  in  the  afternoons. 
Dr.  Parks  was  constantly  working  to  build  up  this  second 
congregation,  and  when  this  service  was  changed  to  7.30  in 
the  evening,  and  included  music  and  the  choir,  it  became  as 
large  as  the  morning  one.  This  extra  music  expense  bothered 
the  Vestry,  but  Dr.  Parks  offered  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his 
salary  for  four  months  until  he  had  demonstrated  a  success. 

It  is  noted  in  the  minutes  that  the  Vestry  was  suddenly 
aware  and  disturbed,  and  parishioners  had  complained,  that 
certain  changes  and  additions  in  furniture  had  taken  place 
in  the  chancel  without  the  Wardens'  knowledge  or  approval. 
A  vote  was  taken  signifying  disapproval  of  the  changes  “with¬ 
out  legal  authority"  and  independently  of  the  right  which  the 
Vestry  claimed  belonged  to  them.  A  motion  was  also  passed 
that  the  Senior  Warden  present  this  disapproving  vote  to  the 
Rector.  Such  suppression  must  have  irked  the  vigorous  young 
rector  and  certainly  would  not  be  acceptable  to  any  clergyman 
today. 

However,  at  the  next  meeting  the  Vestry  voted  “to  exon- 
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erate  the  Rector  from  any  intentional  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  Wardens". 

It  was  the  policy  up  to  this  time,  and  it  continued  for  many 
years  (in  spite  of  Dr.  Parks'  requests  to  keep  it  open),  to 
close  the  church  from  the  end  of  June  to  September.  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  economy  measure  but  also  one  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  congregation  was  composed 
largely  of  people  who  lived  in  Back  Bay  in  the  winter  and 
moved  out  of  town  for  the  summer. 

Dr.  Parks  instituted  Bible  Classes  for  every  age  and  de¬ 
plored  the  "lack  of  vigor"  in  the  Sunday  School.  He  reor¬ 
ganized  it,  gave  it  his  personal  supervision,  and  each  Sunday 
had  a  class  to  instruct  the  teachers  on  "such  subjects  as  he 
might  think  likely  to  tend  to  their  profit." 

Apparently  the  Rector  did  not  attend  Vestry  meetings  un¬ 
less  invited  to  do  so  —  or  else  should  he  have  something  to 
propose.  He  "said  his  say"  and  left !  On  one  such  occasion  he 
wished  to  report  the  unhappy  and  unhealthy  conditions  under 
which  the  women's  societies  and  Bible  Classes  met  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  When  the  chapel  was  built,  these  activities  were  less 
conspicuous  but  now  they  were  growing  greatly  and  rapidly, 
and  the  accommodations  for  these  "charitable  workers"  —  so 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  church,  was  poorer  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  all  the  other  Episcopal  churches.  Dr.  Parks  had 
secured  plans  and  estimates  for  new  space  (cost  $6,000),  and 
suggested  that  this  be  covered  by  the  Easter  Offering.  Such  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  different  societies  of  the  church 
was  immediately  voted,  and  promptly  completed. 

A  resolution  was  voted  about  this  time,  and  sent  to  the 
Rector,  "That  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Emmanuel  Church 
desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  earnest  and  faithful  work 
done  by  its  Rector  during  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  his  first  connection  with  the  society  and  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiarly  satisfying  results  which  have  already 
accrued  therefrom  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church.  Having 
a  well  assured  and  ever  increasing  confidence  in  his  Christian 
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character,  in  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
his  consistent  purity  of  purpose,  they  trust  that  he  will  feel 
still  further  encouraged  to  press  on  in  the  path  he  has  marked 
out  for  himself  which  must  eventually  lead  to  the  abundant 
profit  of  the  church  and  the  community."  Probably  after  this 
the  Rector  had  things  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

His  was  definitely  a  teaching  ministry.  His  Bible  classes  for 
all  ages  were  very  fine.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  putting  much 
meaning  into  few  words.  One  parishioner  remarked,  “Most 
weekday  services  consist  of  five  minutes  of  service  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  of  preaching,  but  Dr.  Parks  had  twenty-five  of 
service  and  five  minutes  of  preaching,  and  one  did  not  forget 
what  he  said." 

In  1 889  a  gift  from  an  estate  made  it  possible  for  Emmanuel 
to  erect  a  new  church  on  Washington  Street  to  replace  a  mis¬ 
sion  carried  on  for  some  years  in  a  store  —  the  Chapel  of 
The  Ascension.  The  Boston  Jranscript  notes,  “It  was  a  nov¬ 
elty  in  that  area  to  see  a  line  of  carriages  driving  up  in  front 
of  the  new  Chapel."  (Enthusiastic  Emmanuel  supporters,  for 
this  mission  and  church  continued  to  be  an  interest  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Emmanuel  for  many  years.)  Many  prominent 
clergy  were  present,  among  them  Phillips  Brooks.  Bishop 
Huntington,  Emmanuel's  first  Rector,  in  his  dedication  ad¬ 
dress,  said,  “The  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  ideas  which  animated 
the  founders  was  a  sense  of  responsibility;  a  feeling  that  no 
church,  any  more  than  an  individual,  could  live  for  itself;  that 
a  true  parish  is  one  which  is  always  working  for  others.  The 
missionary  spirit  may  be  called  the  first  distinguishing  mark 
of  this  congregation." 

At  about  this  time  Dr.  Parks  wrote  the  Vestry  for  a  leave 
of  absence.  He  was  “mentally  tired  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  past  ten  years  has  tended  to  dull  my  mind."  This  request 
was  granted  and  a  reception  was  given  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Europe 
with  their  three  young  daughters.  These  were  left  with  their 
grandparents  in  Geneva  and  the  parents  carried  out  a  long 


cherished  plan  to  go  to  Italy.  Unusual  cold  and  unheated 
hotels  brought  disaster,  and  they  both  caught  pneumonia  at 
Pisa.  Here  Mrs.  Parks  died  while  Dr.  Parks  was  still  very 
ill.  It  was  decided  the  children  should  remain  with  their 
grandparents  in  Geneva  while  Dr.  Parks  came  home  alone. 
Three  years  later  the  children  returned  and,  with  the  help  of 
a  much  loved  governess,  they  grew  up  in  Boston. 

On  Dr.  Parks'  fourteenth  anniversary  at  Emmanuel,  he 
stressed  the  growth  of  the  congregation,  from  a  small  one  to 
the  present  where  "there  are  more  parishioners  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  seat  in  the  Parish  Church  were  they  all  to  at¬ 
tend  the  same  service  —  not  a  pew  to  be  rented".  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  church  on  its  present  site  and  he 
suggested  that  land  be  bought  now  in  the  growing  city  to  the 
west  (Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Beacon),  and  when  propi¬ 
tious  to  move  there  with  a  larger  church. 

The  committee  of  the  Vestry  to  study  the  suggestion 
pondered  the  subject  for  two  years  before  presenting  a  report 
which  was  unfavorable  to  new  land  and  new  church,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  incurring  a  substantial  debt,  it  would  seem. 

Dr.  Parks  apparently  had  no  hesitancy  in  asking  for  needed 
money.  Every  other  Sunday  a  collection  was  taken  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose,  but  frequently  he  asked  for  amounts  for  needs 
not  met  —  for  Emmanuel  House,  for  instance  —  "We  have 
some  money  on  hand  but  need  $800  more.  There  is  no  special 
offering  for  this  —  no  further  plea  —  just  send  in  the  money 
to  me.  I've  no  doubt  that  it  will  arrive."  One  Sunday  he  an¬ 
nounced  —  "This  is  my  seventeenth  birthday  and  I'd  like  a 
present  from  you  of  $2,000  for  Emmanuel  House.  I'd  like  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  I  have  it  next  Sunday." 

He  finally  admitted  he  did  not  like  asking  for  money  — 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  way.  Why  offerings  were  only  taken 
on  first  and  third  Sundays?  (long  an  established  custom).  He 
thereupon  analyzed  the  contributions  of  the  Parish  and  re¬ 
duced  it  to  a  final  figure  of  an  average  of  I2V2  cents  per 
parishioner  per  week.  He  appealed  for  fifty  cents  from  every  - 
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one,  and  if  weather  or  sickness  prevented  one  from  coming,  it 
was  to  be  made  up  the  next  time. 

This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
church  cannot  function  without  a  steady  known  income;  per¬ 
haps  the  start  of  the  pledge  system. 

In  1896  Dr.  Parks  had  a  call  to  a  Brooklyn  parish  but  he 
decided  to  remain  at  Emmanuel.  This  called  forth  a  special 
resolution  of  satisfaction  from  the  Vestry  and  a  reception  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome  “as  a  testimonial  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  Parish/' 

Perhaps  out  of  fear  of  losing  him,  they  now  felt  they  must 
work  out  a  lai  ger  church,  and  a  new  committee  (including  two 
ladies)  was  appointed.  They  quickly  not  only  approved  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Allen's  plans  which  permitted  an  additional  forty 
pews,  but  as  quickly  collected  $45,000  of  the  $100,000  needed. 
Full  cooperation  was  given  by  the  Parish  and  the  last  service 
in  the  old  church  was  in  April,  1898.  The  rebuilding  of  Em¬ 
manuel  was  now  underway  and  services  were  held  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  not  far  away. 

In  December,  1900,  Dr.  Parks  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence 
—  “After  twenty-two  years  I  find  that  the  preparation  of  new 
sermons  has  become  a  burden,  and  that  reaction  from  the 
strain  is  not  such  as  to  free  me  from  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
results." 

While  Dr.  Parks  is  resting  in  Europe  and  the  new  church 
is  abuilding,  is  perhaps  a  good  time  to  review  some  of  the 
myriad  of  unmentioned  activities  of  the  Church  during  Dr. 
Parks'  rectorship.  For  brevity's  sake,  they  will  only  be  listed, 
but  this  in  no  way  should  belittle  the  vigor  and  importance  of 
these  many  working  units  throughout  the  past  forty  years; 
each  with  a  purpose  of  meeting  a  specific  need  in  the  church, 
community,  and  in  the  mission  field,  also  to  develop  close 
parish  relationships  both  in  service  and  in  fellowship. 

The  choir  had  become  full-fledged  with  forty  members,  men 
and  boys,  and  the  Sunday  School  had  increased  rapidly  until 
at  this  time  there  were  nine  officers,  twenty-two  teachers,  and 
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308  students  enrolled.  This  necessitated  dividing  the  classes 
into  the  Huntington  School  which  met  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Vinton  School  which  met  in  the  afternoon. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Parish  Association,  so  organized  by 
Dr.  Vinton,  were  many  active  societies. 

The  Dorcas  Society,  the  first  women's  work  begun  under 
Dr.  Huntington,  where  garments  were  cut  and  given  to  needy 
women  to  be  sewn  for  a  weekly  payment.  The  Women's' 
Missionary  Society,  another  early  group,  existed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  missionaries  and  their  families  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Guild  of  Emmanuel  gave  opportunity  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  Parish  to  engage  in  charitable  work. 
The  Periodical  Club,  The  King's  Daughters,  added  their  con¬ 
tribution  of  “good  works"  —  The  Chancel  Committee,  a  small 
but  devoted  group  who  cared  for  the  Altar  linens  and  flowers ; 
The  Girls'  Friendly  —  a  great  society  in  the  church  in  this 
country  and  in  England  —  was  to  bring  young  girls  into 
friendly  relations  with  their  more  favored  sisters,  and  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  in  the  church;  The  Emmanuel  Club  for 
younger  men  of  the  Parish;  The  Students  Club  of  young 
women  from  away,  studying  in  Boston;  The  Mothers  Guild, 
a  friendly  get  together  with  a  tinge  of  the  missionary  spirit 
thrown  in. 

So  much  for  the  Parish  Association,  something  for  everyone 
with  a  desire  to  become  a  part  of  Emmanuel.  For  the  most 
part,  these  organizations  raised  their  own  money  to  support 
their  program  by  fairs,  shows,  or  collecting  money  from  their 
membership. 

From  mid-June  to  mid-September  the  people  of  Emmanuel 
were  scattered,  but  then  began  some  of  the  most  gracious 
works  of  the  Parish.  Nearly  seven  hundred  children  were  sent 
to  the  country  for  longer  or  shorter  stays.  Camp  Emmanuel  in 
Plymouth  for  young  boys,  Fay  Cottage  at  Woods  Hole  for 
women  and  children,  and  Summer  Harbor  excursions  twice  a 
week,  about  600  from  the  Parish,  including  the  Church  of  The 
Ascension,  enjoyed  a  day's  outing. 
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Original  Chancel  of  Emmanuel  Church 


Many  of  the  same  Societies  had  their  counterpart  at  The 
Ascension.  Emmanuel  House,  outgrowth  of  a  former  mission 
in  Park  Square,  was  moved  to  a  vacant  store  near  the  Church 
of  The  Ascension  because  of  the  growing  need  of  a  Parish 
House  for  its  increasing  activities. 

On  March  5,  1899,  the  new  church  was  dedicated.  It  was 
paid  for  on  the  day  it  was  opened.  The  great  work  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  church  was  brought  to  a  successful  and 
happy  conclusion.  The  old  church  went  north  and  south;  the 
new  church  was  turned  to  run  east  and  west  to  use  available 
lawn  on  the  east  side  of  the  church.  The  Vestry  had  voted  a 
sum  "not  to  exceed  $125,000."  The  actual  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  $103,042  and  the  value  of  the  memorials  was  $23,000 
—  a  total  of  $126,342  (pretty  close  figuring). 

The  memorials,  many  of  which  were  designed  and  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  church  by  the  architect  Francis  R.  Allen, 
have  greatly  enhanced  its  beauty. 

The  chancel  rail  was  temporary,  for  though  several  large 
donations  for  it  were  offered,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Rector 
that  the  beautiful  rail  designed  by  Mr.  Allen  "be  given  by 
those  who  desire  to  share  in  the  new  church,  and  can  give  but 
small  sums."  The  necessary  sum  was  finally  raised,  and  the 
communion  rail  in  place  "in  memory  of  all  who  have  been 
communicants  in  this  Parish  from  its  foundation."  The  Rector 
must  have  been  overjoyed  that  this  particular  memorial  was 
completed  before  his  departure. 

In  June,  1900,  Mr.  James  Haynes  died,  the  sexton  of 
Emmanuel  for  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  buried  from  the 
church  which  he  loved  well  and  served  faithfully,  and  "his 
memory  will  be  cherished  while  any  remain  to  remember  that 
silent  footfall  and  reverent  carriage  and  quiet  dignity  and 
shrewd  humor." 

No  sooner  was  the  new  church  completed  than  Dr.  Parks 
urged  the  enlargement  of  The  Church  of  the  Ascension.  Its 
seating  capacity  was  three  hundred  with  six  hundred  com¬ 
municants,  and  five  hundred  in  the  Sunday  School  —  bulging 
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at  the  seams.  The  Vestry  voted  an  expenditure  of  $16,000. 
This  was  promptly  in  hand  and  the  improvement  completed 
successfully. 

In  1902  Dr.  Parks  announced  the  first  gift  of  $5,300  to  the 
Endowment  Fund,  the  necessity  for  which  he  had  spoken  many 
times  —  "to  insure  the  permanence  of  this  work  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  large  program 
when  those  who  support  it  now  have  passed  on/' 

In  February  1904  Dr.  Parks  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York.  His  was  a  difficult  deci¬ 
sion  to  make.  He  was  very  happy  in  Emmanuel,  but  Bishop 
Lawrence,  his  close  friend  and  his  Bishop,  urged  him  to  go. 

Dr.  Parks  in  summing  up  his  twenty-five  years  with  the 
Parish  spoke  feelingly  of  the  spiritual  growth  of  "his  people" 
and  the  annealing  of  friendship  and  worship  together.  He  men-  « 
tioned  as  well  the  physical  growth  and  the  place  of  the  Parish 
in  the  community.  He  continued :  "that  it  may  not  be  supposed 
there  is  nothing  to  offer  but  sentiment,  I  append  the  statistics 
for  twenty-five  years  — 


i  879 

i903 

Baptisms 

14 

83 

Confirmations 

15 

68 

Communicants 

266 

1300 

Offerings 

$21,105 

$66,989 

Offerings  for  25  years 

$1,143,083 

The  years  in  New  York  were  happy  and  fruitful  for  Dr. 
Parks  and  his  Parish.  After  twenty-one  years  at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's,  he  resigned  to  make  way  for  a  younger  man.  He  and 
his  unmarried  daughter  went  to  England  to  live  to  be  near  his 
eldest  daughter  who  had  married  an  Englishman.  His  grand¬ 
children  were  devoted  to  him  and  gave  him  infinite  pleasure. 
Here  he  lived  out  his  life  which  continued  to  be  a  happy  one 
in  spite  of  increasing  blindness  during  his  last  four  years.  He 
died  in  1938  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
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Elwood  Worcester 


N  THE  SUGGESTION  OF  DR.  PARKS,  APPROVED  BY  BISHOP 


Lawrence,  and  with  a  special  letter  of  praise  from  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  fame,  the  Vestry  sent  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  four  to  Philadelphia  to  hear  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  No  report  of  the  committee  is  in 
the  Vestry  minutes,  but  that  it  was  favorable  is  assumed  since 
Dr.  Worcester  was  called  to  Emmanuel  in  April  1904  at  a 
salary  of  $9,000. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  born  in  Massilon,  Ohio,  but  moved  to 
Rochester,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  two.  The  Worcester  family 
had  given  the  world  ministers,  physicians,  scholars,  teachers, 
preachers  and  missionaries,  some  with  a  marked  tendency  to 
mysticism. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  seventeen  when  his  father  died,  leaving 
the  family  penniless  and  his  mother  nearly  blind.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  New  York  Central  freight  department.  One  day, 
eating  his  lunch  from  a  tin  pail,  the  wall  opposite  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  brighten.  Looking  around  for  a  cause,  the  light  came 
again  accompanied  by  an  audible  voice  which  plainly  said, 
“Be  faithful  to  me  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  you."  He  discussed 
the  meaning  of  this  with  the  family  clergyman  who  told  him, 
“I  can  only  tell  you  that  God  has  spoken  to  you.  He  will 
reveal  what  you  must  do." 

When  the  family  finances  eased  a  bit,  he  decided  he  must 
go  to  college  and  applied  to  Columbia.  He  crammed  by  him¬ 
self  for  some  months  and  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  the: 
examinations.  He  was  offered  a  small  scholarship,  lived  in  a 
garret,  ate  sparsely  and  found  outside  jobs. 


Graduating  with  honors  after  four  years  in  Columbia,  and 
having  decided  to  go  into  the  ministry,  he  asked  Bishop  Potter 
if  he  might  take  his  training  in  Germany,  but  was  informed  he 
must  graduate  first  from  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Securing  the  requirements  from  the  Registrar,  he  bought 
second  hand  the  necessary  books,  and  studied  from  7  a.m. 
to  midnight  for  the  three  summer  months.  He  had  a  great  gift 
of  verbal  memory.  This  quality  of  mind  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  covering  in  three  months  the  first  and  second  year  of 
study  in  the  Seminary.  He  applied  to  take  the  examinations 
and  passed  both  years,  so  he  entered  the  third  year  of  the 
Seminary.  At  the  end  he  presented  himself  to  the  amazed 
Bishop,  who  now  could  not  deny  him  his  wish  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Germany.  He  had  three  years  in  Leipzig. 

On  his  return  to  America,  his  first  position  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  very  large  Sunday  School,  carrying  on  uneasily 
many  duties  in  the  church  usually  assigned  to  the  ordained 
clergy,  until  someone  spoke  in  his  behalf  to  Bishop  Potter. 
Finally  he  received  a  command  to  present  himself  for  ordina¬ 
tion.  After  Leipzig,  it  seemed  very  casual  and  simple. 

He  learned  that  the  chaplain  at  Lehigh  University  had  re¬ 
tired  and  applied  for  the  position  and  was  accepted.  He  found 
his  greatest  difficulty  in  preaching  every  Sunday  to  the  college 
students,  and  great  labor  and  thought  went  into  his  sermons. 

It  was  here  he  met  his  wife  Blanche,  one  of  four  daughters 
of  Bishop  Rulison.  He  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  on 
their  honeymoon,  they  went  to  Europe  where  he  took  charge 
of  St.  John's  Church  in  Dresden. 

In  1896  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  decided  the  question  of  whether  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  parochial  clergyman  or  remain  a  professor,  a  momen¬ 
tous  decision  in  his  life. 

He  found  the  tendency  of  the  well-to-do  people  of  his 
parish  to  leave  the  city  for  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  "the  Main  Line,"  had  already  begun;  still  his  church 
kept  reasonably  full,  the  pews  were  rented  and  finances  secure. 
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Jhe  Rev.  Shvood  Worcester,  D.D. 


t904  -  1929 


From  so  conspicuous  a  position  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester  came 
to  Emmanuel  in  October  1904  at  forty-one  years  of  age. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  rectorship  —  very  definitely 
feeling  the  challenge  of  a  predecessor  of  Dr.  Parks'  calibre  — 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  "that  the  usual  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  and  the  usual  amount  of  money  has  been  con¬ 
tributed."  Though  he  had  found  many  and  varied  societies 
active  in  the  church,  it  had  not  deterred  him  from  at  once 
starting  new  work.  A  Men's  Bible  Class,  7he  Parish  News , 
Sunday  night  Social  Meetings,  Emmanuel  Class  for  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  The  Wednesday  Evening  Health  Service,  Christmas  Din¬ 
ners  for  the  Poor,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
new  Rector  of  Emmanuel  was  not  accepting  the  status  quo. 

The  Tuberculosis  Class  was  formed  to  enable  poor  con¬ 
sumptives  to  carry  out  modern  treatment  of  the  disease  in  their 
homes.  In  those  days,  sanatoria  were  the  sole  places  for 
cure.  Under  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  however,  and  Emmanuel,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  rest,  fresh  air  and  abundant  food  and 
careful  medical  supervision  could  effect  a  cure  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  in  a  great  city.  This  was  a  pioneer  project  with  suc¬ 
cess  equal  to  the  best  of  sanatoria.  It  was  carried  on  under 
Emmanuel's  aegis  for  eighteen  years,  and  finally  was  taken 
over  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Without  the 
personal  interest,  stimulation,  and  encouragement  of  Dr.  Pratt, 
however,  it  soon  disintegrated,  but  not  before  this  home 
method  was  widely  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

As  early  as  1906  the  Rector  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  new 
Parish  House.  The  present  rooms  were  used  to  capacity  — 
there  must  be  space  to  grow  in  or  you  "drop  back."  He  advo¬ 
cated  buying  the  two  adjoining  houses,  nos.  1 1  and  1 3  New¬ 
bury  Street,  and  building  thereon  a  suitable  Parish  House.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  this  daring  suggestion. 

During  the  past  year  Mrs.  S.  Reed  Anthony  had  built  Em¬ 
manuel  Memorial  House  on  Newcomb  Street  near  the  Church 
of  The  Ascension  in  memory  of  Andrew  G.  Weeks.  It  was 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  for  its  purpose  of  "Settle- 
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ment  Work”  and  given  as  a  gift  to  Emmanuel.  "The  house  will 
not  serve  as  a  seminary  for  paupers,”  said  Dr.  Worcester,  "or 
as  a  home  where  alms  are  given  out,  but  as  a  place  of  social 
meeting  without  condescension  on  one  side  or  servility  on  the 
other,  as  a  school  of  character,  and  an  instrument  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mind  and  body.”  Many  Emmanuel  parishioners, 
both  men  and  women,  gave  many  hours  of  instruction  and  su¬ 
pervision  and  financial  support  to  this  favorite  Emmanuel 
project  during  the  next  thirty-five  years. 

One  day  in  Newbury  Street  a  woman  said  to  Dr.  Worcester, 
"I  often  see  your  people  coming  out  of  church  and  oh!  it  is  a 
beautiful  congregation !”  He  agreed,  but  did  not  confess  to  her 
that  he  sometimes  wished  it  were  not  quite  so  "beautiful,”  but 
that  it  had  a  larger  infusion  of  humbler  persons  and  that  Em¬ 
manuel  represented  more  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  for  his  loving  the  Wednesday 
evening  Health  Services,  for  there  surely  were  collected  "all 
sorts  and  conditions”  from  far  and  near  —  all  with  one  thing 
in  common  —  seeking  help  and  an  answer  for  their  troubles, 
mental  and  physical. 

The  success  of  the  "T.B.”  Class  led  to  serving  a  larger  group 
of  unhappy  people  with  physical  and  nervous  afflictions,  vic¬ 
tims  of  injurious  habits  such  as  alcoholism  and  drug  addictions. 
This  grew  into  that  far  reaching  form  of  treatment  which  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Emmanuel  Movement. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  McComb, 
by  birth  an  Irishman.  His  training,  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
interests  coincided  strangely  with  those  of  Dr.  Worcester.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  in  Germany,  endowed  with 
a  mind  "naturally  Christian,”  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  short  history  to  include  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement.  Its  basic  con¬ 
cern  is  now  widely  accepted  by  both  the  Christian  church  and 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  on  the  subject  which  are  still  available  at 
many  bookstores.  Therefore,  here  will  be  only  a  few  direct 
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quotations  from  these  writings,  which  it  is  believed  will  provide 
a  “sampling"  of  their  beliefs  and  procedures.* 

“The  part  that  I  reserve  for  myself  and  the  other  clergymen 
in  this  work  is  the  office  of  moral  and  spiritual  advisor  —  and 
this  alone  —  an  office  for  which  we  are  fitted  by  long  training 
and  experience." 

“Our  two  rules  —  the  treatment  of  the  patients  only  by  the 
advice  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  physician,  and  of  accepting  only 
functional  cases." 

“Fundamental  —  that  body  and  soul  together  constitute  the 
integrity  of  human  nature;  that  these  two  are  mysteriously  but 
most  intimately  associated,  so  that  for  every  event  in  the  one 
there  is  an  event  in  the  other,  and  that  no  good  or  evil  can 
come  to  man  which  does  not  affect  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body." 

“I  learned  from  psychology  the  law  of  suggestion;  namely, 
that  desirable  states  and  conditions  skilfully  placed  before  the 
mind,  when  the  mind  is  receptive,  have  a  tendency  to  realize 
themselves  through  the  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system." 

“I  am  disposed  to  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  rest 
—  or  to  rest  alternating  with  work,  to  useful  and  interesting 
occupation,  to  explanations,  to  direct  moral  appeal,  and  above 
all,  to  religious  faith  and  prayer." 

“We  are  not  skilled  physicians  —  we  are  teachers  of  reli¬ 
gion;  and  we  believe  that  religion  is  a  reality,  that  it  has  ideas 
and  emotions  which  can  release  psychic  forces  strong  enough 
to  create  a  unified  state  of  mind  in  which  inhibitions,  weak¬ 
nesses,  disharmonies  incline  to  disappear,  with  consequent 
beneficial  reaction  on  the  physical  organism." 

“In  the  psychical  region,  it  is  the  emotions  that  make  or 
mar  our  world.  The  emotion  of  fear  disintegrates  and  dis¬ 
harmonizes  the  inner  life,  while  its  opposite  —  faith  —  unifies, 
literally  makes  whole.  All  around  us  are  men  and  women  en¬ 
slaved  by  secret  fears;  fears  of  disease,  fears  of  poverty,  fear  of 

*  “The  Christian  Religion  as  a  Healing  Power,”  by  Elwood  Worcester,  D.D.,  Ph.D.; 

Samuel  McComb,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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being  alone,  fear  of  old  age,  fear  of  life,  fear  of  death,  fear  of 
anything  and  everything  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  be¬ 
yond/' 

"The  idea  of  God  as  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  soul, 
whose  love  is  the  deepest  fact  in  the  universe;  the  idea  of  for¬ 
giveness,  the  possibility  of  a  man  breaking  with  his  past,  the 
reconstructing  his  character  on  a  new  moral  and  intellectual 
basis;  the  idea  of  redemption  in  which  a  divine  power  enters 
the  soul  and  frees  it  from  all  that  enslaves  and  degrades;  the 
idea  of  losing  one's  petty  self  in  order  to  find  a  larger  self  in 
the  life  of  the  family,  or  the  community,  or  the  world;  all 
these  great  conceptions  have  intrinsically  the  power  to  remove 
morbidity,  dissipate  despair,  uplift  the  soul,  and  direct  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  individual  into  channels  of  health  and  freedom." 

"The  nervous  patient  requires  to  be  taught  to  pray.  Psy¬ 
chologists  and  medical  men  are  agreed  that  prayer  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  restoration  of  health." 

"Faith  is  not  a  mere  abstract,  intellectual  assent,  but  carries 
in  it  the  feeling  of  trust,  confidence,  expectation.  It  is  Faith 
that  heals." 

"If  cure  there  is  to  be,  it  must  come  from  within.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  their  own  will,  the  product  of  their  own  charac¬ 
ter." 

"The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is  the  har¬ 
monious  development  and  exercise  of  all  human  powers,  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  moral  and  religious." 

Should  not  we  in  Emmanuel  take  great  pride  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  through  Emmanuel's  ministry,  peace,  health,  faith 
and  security  were  brought  to  many  thousands  of  people  across 
the  world?  It  is  a  great  heritage  and  one  with  which  we  must 
still  keep  faith. 

In  1908  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  serious  financial 
panic.  "Such  conditions,"  says  Dr.  Worcester,  "  are  particu¬ 
larly  trying  to  a  church  like  Emmanuel  which  is  unprovided 
with  an  endowment  and  is  obliged  to  raise  large  sums  to  main¬ 
tain  its  present  undertakings.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  met 
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our  obligations,  paid  our  apportionment  (and  may  we  never 
again  allow  Emmanuel  to  be  reported  'delinquent' !) ,  supported 
all  our  former  undertakings  and  added  new  ones.  In  order 
that  the  normal  development  of  our  work  may  be  appreciated, 
I  will  transcribe  from  our  year  books  the  total  receipts  of  the 
last  six  years 

1 903  —  $66,988  1 906  —  $86,907 

1904—  68,907  1907—  99,749 

1905—  71,648  1908—  93,305 

The  philanthropies  and  social  life  had  grown  enormously 
due  to  the  new  Emmanuel  House.  "New  growth  means  wider 
financial  support  of  the  whole  congregation  —  not  the  forty 
or  fifty  who  have  borne  the  burden  in  the  past." 

In  1911  a  history-making  event  took  place.  Emmanuel 
bought  a  rectory.  For  fifty-one  years  our  rectors  lived  here 
and  there  where  they  willed.  After  about  ten  years,  during 
which  the  Vestry  ignored  any  responsibility,  they  allowed  a 
sum  of  $9000  for  rent  and  taxes  above  the  salary.  That  a 
church  such  as  Emmanuel  should  house  its  Rector  and  family 
—  a  wife  and  four  children  —  seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the 
parishioners,  for  the  response  to  the  Vestry's  letter  met  the 
cost  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  might  be  timely  to  introduce 
here  the  "Tale  of  Emmanuel's  Rectories."  One  generally  thinks 
of  a  Rectory  as  a  permanent  part  of  an  established  church  — 
but  since  1911  (49  years)  Emmanuel  has  bought  or  rented 
seven  rectories,  and  each  change  or  sale  seems  to  represent  a 
financial  loss. 

Over  a  considerable  period  in  1919  the  Vestry  concentrated 
on  organizing  and  promoting  an  Endowment  Fund  of  $900,- 
000.  This  apparently  had  results  as,  in  1919,  the  treasurer's 
report  shows  an  endowment  income  of  $6,767. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Chelsea  Fire  in  1908  Dr.  Worcester 
was  among  the  first  on  the  spot  to  organize  relief.  This 
was  a  city  of  dwellings  and  15,000  were  left  homeless.  The 
story  goes  that  Dr.  Worcester  looked  for  a  house  still  standing 
and  large  enough  for  his  purpose.  He  found  one  and  also 
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found  therein  two  elderly  ladies.  He  suggested  that  Chelsea 
was  an  uncomfortable  and  dreary  place  to  be  in  at  that  time  — 
he  extolled  the  sunshine  of  the  South,  offered  them  a  consider¬ 
able  rent,  and  in  two  days  they  went  to  Florida.  He  opened  a 
hospital,  secured  medical  and  nursing  care  from  Boston  and 
offered  care  to  suffering  mothers  and  babies,  and  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  are  alive  today  because  of  this  prompt  action. 
All  of  Emmanuel's  societies  and  their  volunteers  participated 
in  this  relief  and  supported  it  to  the  cost  of  $40,000. 

A  true  picture  of  Dr.  Worcester  cannot  be  had  if  mention  of 
his  vacation  life  is  omitted.  He  kept  a  small  seaworthy  fishing 
schooner  in  Newfoundland  waters,  and  every  summer  he  sailed 
the  northern  seas,  fished,  hunted  big  game  and  pearls,  and 
climbed  remote  mountains.*  He  had  read  that  John  and  Sebas¬ 
tian  Cabot  four  hundred  years  before  him  had  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  the  North  American  continent  and  had  found 
pearls  there,  so  he  resolved  to  hunt  for  such  treasure.  He  and 
his  guide  paddled  up  the  rivers  and  eventually  collected  some 
400  pearls  of  varying  sizes,  opening  thousands  of  large  black 
mussel  shells  to  find  them.  He  had  many  of  the  better  ones 
made  into  simple  rings  and  presented  them  to  the  brides  he 
married.  As  this  news  spread,  his  weddings  greatly  increased! 
This  part  of  his  autobiography  from  which  much  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  sidelights  come,  is  absorbing  and  exciting. 

It  was  in  January  1915  that  a  study  was  made  of  "the  pledge 
or  envelope  system”  and  very  shortly  thereafter  it  was  put  into 
effect.  After  ten  Sundays,  a  comparison  was  made  and  showed 
a  decided  increase  in  the  collections  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
Vestry,  one  should  rather  say  —  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Vestry”  —  for  nothing  so  alive  as  "joy”  enters  these  written 
Vestry  records! 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  through  these  years  Dr. 
Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb  carried  on  the  health  work  and 
had  drawn  to  them  a  great  body  of  men  and  women  who 


*  “Life’s  Adventure”  by  Elwood  Worcester. 
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needed  and  sought  their  help.  The  Wednesday  evening  con¬ 
ferences  continued  overflowing,  500-800  persons.  These  were 
simply  meetings  of  intercessory  prayer  and  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  good  ideas  in  regard  to  health  of  soul  and  health  of 
body.  Requests  for  prayers  came  from  all  over  the  country 
and  from  Europe  —  even  one  from  Scotland  for  the  recovery 
of  a  sick  child.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  light  refreshments 
which,  some  skeptics  believed,  swelled  the  numbers. 

Because  of  an  indicated  need  a  Bureau  of  Social  Service  was 
established  under  Mr.  Courtenay  Baylor,  and  conducted  in 
close  relationship  with  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  not  dealing 
with  poverty  and  destitution,  but  to  study  and  correct  habits, 
tendencies  and  dispositions  of  men  and  women  which  create 
inefficiencies  in  families.  He  was  especially  successful  with 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  and  in  job  placement.  Mr.  Baylor 
continued  on  with  Dr.  Worcester  long  after  the  latter's  resigna¬ 
tion  from  Emmanuel. 

There  was  an  active  Boys'  Club  —  from  60  to  80  at  their 
meetings  —  a  supper  and  a  speaker  on  current  problems;  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  1927  one  subject  was  "Delinquency". 
The  Students'  Club  for  girls  starting  in  a  small  way  developed 
rapidly.  This  began  in  Dr.  Parks'  day  in  one  house  on  St. 
James  Avenue  —  a  club  for  students  coming  to  the  city  from 
out  of  town;  two  more  houses  were  added  as  it  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered  until  in  1914  the  Club  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ing  at  96  The  Fenway  called  Students  House  where  some 
thirty  to  forty  girls  lived. 

In  January  1918,  in  the  midst  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
Anthony  Memorial  Organ  was  given  by  Mrs.  Randolph  Froth- 
ingham  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  chancel  and  chapel  organs 
was  the  gift  of  Emmanuel  Parishioners.  "These  great  organs," 
as  Dr.  Worcester  said  at  their  dedication,  "are  the  latest  prod¬ 
uct  of  art  and  science.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war 
stand  these  instruments  of  peace. 

There  are  two  types  of  organs  —  the  chancel  organ  is  that 
of  the  classical  English  Cathedral  organ,  while  the  gallery  organ 
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is  of  the  type  of  the  French  Cathedral;  "together  there  is  no 
superior  organ  in  America  and  perhaps  none  in  Christendom.” 
The  gallery  Anthony  organ  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of 
Emmanuel.  Its  oaken  case  designed  by  Francis  R.  Allen  fills 
the  rear  of  the  church,  rising  in  beautiful  Gothic  tracery  on 
both  side  of  the  large  stained  glass  window.  The  specifications 
were  prepared  by  Emmanuel's  organist,  W.  Lynwood  Farnum. 

Dr.  Worcester  paid  great  tribute  to  the  four  organists  who 
spanned  his  ministry  of  twenty-five  years.  "Always  artistic, 
always  satisfying,  Arthur  Hyde  who  was  as  noble  and  delight¬ 
ful  in  character  as  he  was  in  his  playing;  next  Weston  Gales; 
then  came  that  man  of  genius,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
career,  W.  Lynwood  Farnum,  and  after  him  the  classical,  con¬ 
scientious  Albert  Snow.” 

He  frequently  mentioned  Miss  Florence  Downey,  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Rector  of  Emmanuel  for  over  forty  years.  She  came 
as  a  young  girl  in  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Parks  and  remained  all 
her  active  life  through  Dr.  Osgood's  ministry.  Those  who 
knew  her  will  not  forget  this  truly  remarkable  woman.  The 
two  Deaconesses  should  not  be  slighted  —  Miss  Goodwin 
who  looked  after  the  parish  poor  and  for  years  held  Bible 
classes,  and  Miss  Libby.  The  latter  was  amazing  in  her  en¬ 
ergy,  and  what  a  delightful  sense  of  humor!  The  choir  boys 
were  her  special  charge  during  the  winter;  she  supervised  the 
Summer  Camp  for  women  and  children  in  North  Scituate,  and 
finally  became  housemother  of  the  new  Students  House. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that  both  Dr.  Parks  and  Dr. 
Worcester  in  their  reports  frequently  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  lay  volunteer  —  man  or  woman,  and  his  value  to  the 
church  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Huntington,  on  one  of  his  returns  to  Emmanuel,  as¬ 
serted,  "From  its  very  foundation,  Emmanuel  has  been  an 
active  and  industrious  church,  a  real  beehive  in  which  there 
was  little  buzzing  and  no  stinging.”  (It  is  assumed  this  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  female  parishioners!),  and,  echoed  Dr.  Worces¬ 
ter,  "I  may  add  that  it  continues  to  this  day  with  but  few 
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Jbe  Leslie  Lindsey  Memorial  Chapel 


drones - .  I  do  not  believe  any  church  has  kinder,  better, 

more  willing  or  more  intelligent  workers/' 

Eleven  and  Thirteen  Newbury  Street  had  now  been  bought 
and  given  to  Emmanuel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies. 
These  were  adapted  and  renovated  as  a  Parish  House  at  a  cost 
of  $88,000  to  the  obvious  joy  and  comfort  of  the  workers  —  a 
fine  place  to  work  and  "to  grow/' 

During  the  years  of  Dr.  Worcester's  rectorship,  there  were 
many  strangers  attracted  to  both  services  of  the  church  on 
Sundays,  filling  the  church.  But,  as  Dr.  Worcester  said,  "No 
stranger  can  take  the  place  of  our  own  people.  So  many  other 
interests  and  occupations  claim  our  attention  that  the  habit  of 
regular  church  attendance  is  becoming  rare.  When  the  bicycle 
craze  was  at  its  height,  it  was  bad  enough,  but  the  passion  for 
motoring  is  even  more  inimical  to  the  church  as  it  carries  whole 
families  away  for  the  day." 

Not  only  were  they  away  for  the  day,  but  they  were  fast 
moving  to  the  country  to  live.  This  took  many  "well  to  do" 
families  from  the  fold  and  several  of  Emmanuel's  most  bounti¬ 
ful  contributors  had  died,  so  that  Emmanuel  was  definitely 
feeling  its  "hey-day"  was  on  the  wane.  To  raise  its  morale 
came  a  most  satisfying  "blood  transfusion";  in  1924  the 
beautiful  Leslie  Lindsey  Memorial  Chapel  was  completed  and 
consecrated  on  October  1.  Without  doubt  this  was  the  most 
exquisite  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  second  time  we  have  suggested  the 
World's  "best."  Are  we,  the  parishioners,  who  daily  live  in 
this  beauty,  aware  of  its  superlative  priority? 

This  chapel  was  the  gift  of  William  and  Anne  Hawthorne 
Lindsey  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Leslie  and  her  husband, 
Stuart  Southam  Mason,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania ,  May  7,  1915. 

Mr.  Lindsey  made  one  condition,  that  he,  the  Rector,  and 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Allen  as  architect  of  the  church,  should  be  the 
building  committee,  subject  to  no  restraint;  that  the  building 
should  be  made  to  the  least  detail  as  perfect  as  contemporary 
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art  and  architecture  would  permit,  and  that  artists  from  any 
country  whose  work  excelled  might  be  consulted  and  em¬ 
ployed.  What  a  plum  for  an  architect  and  what  riches  for 
Emmanuel. 

The  joy  and  color  of  the  interior  are  centered  in  the  chancel 
and  the  reredos.  The  latter  is  a  miracle  of  cut  stone,  carved, 
sculptured  and  painted  with  such  delicate  precision  that  it 
scarcely  seems  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  windows  also 
are  eloquent.  Leaflets  are  in  the  chapel  which  interpret  the 
story  here  told  and  point  out  details  of  great  beauty.  In  con¬ 
stant  use,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Emmanuel. 

Dr.  Worcester  tendered  his  resignation  in  January  1929  to 
become  effective  in  October,  that  he  might  complete  twenty- 
five  years  at  Emmanuel. 

He  could  now  rightly  boast  that  no  other  parish  of  our  com¬ 
munion  possessed  more  perfect  buildings.  The  Endowment 
Fund  had  grown  from  $5,500  to  $247,415.  The  influences  of 
Emmanuel  had  spread  throughout  the  world  —  spiritual,  moral, 
social,  missionary,  and  intellectual  —  and  perhaps  here  lies  its 
greatness. 

Surely  no  one  would  expect  or  want  Dr.  Worcester  to  be 
modest  in  these  tremendous  and  rich  accomplishments  of  his 
twenty-five  years  —  untold  beauties  in  our  Church,  and  out- 
reaching  service  to  his  community  and  mankind. 

A  fund  was  raised  by  the  Vestry  close  to  $100,000,  the  in¬ 
come  to  be  used  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Worcester  during  their  life¬ 
time.  Also,  in  order  that  Dr.  Worcester  need  not  move  from 
his  home  of  many  years,  1 86  Marlborough  Street,  some  friends 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  purchase  the  Rectory  from  Em¬ 
manuel  and  it  was  deeded  to  him  and  his  heirs.  His  daughter 
Constance  still  lives  there. 

Dr.  Worcester,  with  Mr.  Courtenay  Baylor,  continued  his 
specialized  personal  work,  as  well  as  an  active  lecture  program 
for  thirteen  years  under  the  name  of  the  Craigie  Foundation. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  on  July  19,  1940. 

"Of  such  was  El  wood  Worcester  —  a  spiritual  aristocrat/' 
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Benjamin  Martin  Washburn 


Tp\  R.  WASHBURN  WAS  BORN  IN  BETHEL,  VERMONT,  IN  JUNE, 

1887.  His  parents  were  Seth  Monroe  Washburn  and 
Kate  Strong  Brooks.  We  know  little  about  his  childhood  but 
he  received  his  B.A.  from  Dartmouth  in  1907  and  his  D.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  there  in  1929.  There  followed  a  degree  from  Kenyon 
College  in  1949  and  an  S.T.D.  degree  from  Hobart  College 
in  1951. 

Emmanuel  deeded  its  first  Rectory  to  Dr.  Worcester,  so  a 
new  one  was  bought  for  its  new  Rector  at  108  Marlborough 
Street. 

Dr.  Washburn  came  to  Emmanuel  from  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Kansas  City  in  July  1929  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  “free  use 
of  the  Rectory".  This  was  but  three  months  before  the  stock 
market  crash  and  his  brief  three  years  were  shadowed  by  this 
national  catastrophe.  How  lucky  for  Emmanuel  therefore,  that 
it  had  at  the  helm  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  ability;  one  who 
had  also  the  pastoral  instinct,  with  love  for  human  souls,  and 
deep  concern  for  the  “forgotten  man". 

Following  Dr.  Worcester  with  his  ministry  of  spiritual  heal¬ 
ing  for  which  he  had  no  training,  Dr.  Washburn  believed 
that  the  best  service  he  could  render  would  be  pastoral  care 
of  less  specialized  nature.  As  a  curate  under  Bishop  Slattery 
at  Grace  Church,  New  York,  he  had  learned  “the  importance 
of  ringing  doorbells".  So  he  diligently  called  on  Emmanuel's 
parishioners  and  endeared  himself  thereby  with  his  keen  and 
ever  ready  desire  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

There  is  little  in  the  Vestry  minutes  that  gives  hint  or  color 
to  his  Rectorship,  and  alas,  only  one  year  book  can  be  found. 
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But  it  seems  certain  he  began  his  ministry  on  a  note  of  triumph, 
for  he  was  "invited  to  sit  with  the  Vestry  at  all  meetings”. 
Hitherto,  if  the  Vestry  had  something  to  say  to  the  Rector,  or 
vice  versa,  he  was  invited  to  the  meeting. 

The  Rector  apparently  was  a  good  organizer  for  he  soon 
set  up  "standing  committees”  among  the  Vestry  and  defined 
desirable  duties  for  each;  namely,  Finance,  House  and 
Grounds,  Emmanuel  House,  Ushering,  and  the  Church  Service 
League.  He  gave  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  made  suggestions  for  the  better  collection  of  pledges.  It 
was  necessary  also  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  church  to  the  great 
sociological  changes  occurring  in  the  Back  Bay. 

Someone  in  describing  Dr.  Washburn  said  he  was  "only  a 
little  more  verbose  than  Calvin  Coolidge”.  Perhaps  he  shared 
in  greatness  the  rugged  qualities  of  Vermont.  Certainly  it  re¬ 
mained  for  others  to  point  out  his  many  achievements.  His 
constant  care  for  men  studying  for  Holy  Orders  led  to  his 
appointment  as  lecturer  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School. 
He  followed  Henry  Knox  Sherrill  after  the  latter's  election 
to  the  episcopate,  and  gave  a  course  in  Pastoral  Theology 
to  the  Senior  Class.  He  recalls  that  both  Bishop  Stokes  and 
Bishop  Donald  Campbell  were  in  his  class.  Also  that  Harold 
Sedgwick,  as  one  of  the  Harvard  students,  came  frequently  to 
the  Sunday  morning  service  at  Emmanuel. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  back  to  the  time  when,  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  the  service  of  Morning  Prayer  was  held  at  the  usual  hour. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Washburn  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the 
Three  Hour  Service  that  points  up  so  vividly  the  meaning  of 
this  day. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  early  in  his  Rectorship,  Dr. 
Parks  was  reproved  by  the  Vestry  for  some  small  change  in 
the  Chancel,  but  we  are  told  of  a  member  of  the  Vestry  using 
his  own  initiative  to  "put  something  over”  on  the  new  Rector. 
Bishop  Washburn  remembers  that  at  his  first  service  at  Em¬ 
manuel  a  crucifer  with  a  processional  Cross  led  the  way  into 
the  church.  He  thought  nothing  of  it  until  he  later  learned 
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Jhe  Rev.  Benjamin  ‘MarXin  Washburn,  D.D. 


1929  -  1932 


this  had  never  happened  before.  Our  vestryman  had  recently 
presented  Emmanuel  with  a  processional  Cross.  This  was  his 
opportunity  to  see  it  used! 

Curates  sometimes  presented  problems,  also.  One  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  generous  member  of  the  parish  called  the  Rector  early 
one  Monday  morning  asking  if  he  couldn't  do  something  about 
the  kind  of  soap  his  curate  used.  When  she  received  Holy 
Communion  at  his  hands  she  found  the  odor  very  distasteful ! 

There  was  a  real  sense  of  loss  when  Dr.  Washburn  left  Em¬ 
manuel  after  three  short  years  to  become  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Newark  in  1932.  This  was  the  second  time 
Emmanuel  has  been  so  honored. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  presented  him  with  his  vestments 
for  his  consecration  and  were  delighted  when  he  returned  and 
conducted  services  for  some  weeks  at  Emmanuel  wearing  his 
Bishop's  robes. 

He  became  the  Diocesan  Bishop  of  Newark  on  October  14, 
1935.  During  his  episcopate  he  confirmed  32,000  persons  and 
ordained  169  to  priesthood.  He  held  many  important  posts 
in  the  Church  and  was  active  in  the  Church  Pension  Fund, 
later  becoming  its  President. 

He  remained  Bishop  of  Newark  for  twenty-three  years. 
Impressive  services  were  held  on  his  retirement  in  1958  at 
Trinity  Cathedral  and  at  his  own  request  there  was  no  ser¬ 
mon.  He  explained  that  he  was  tired  of  listening  to  his  own 
obituary. 

But  for  Emmanuel  the  pastoral  ministry  of  Bishop  Wash¬ 
burn  will  always  remain  one  of  the  shining  chapters  in  its 
long  history. 
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Phillips  Endicott  Osgood 


np  HE  VESTRY  ANNOUNCED  IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  PARISHIONERS 

that  Dr.  Phillips  E.  Osgood  had  accepted  the  call  to  Em¬ 
manuel  and  would  commence  his  duties  as  Rector  on  February 
12,  1932.  The  letter  reads: 

“Bom  in  Massachusetts,  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Dr.  Osgood  began  his  ministry  as  a  curate  at  our 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Law¬ 
rence  in  Grace  Church,  Attleboro  —  his  birthplace  and  home 
town  —  and  later  had  his  own  church  in  our  suburbs  and  in 
Philadelphia.  For  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  been  Rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  Minneapolis,  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
west  of  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  very  successful  in  his  sum¬ 
mer  ministries  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  this  city  for  the  past  few  years,  and  has  a  host  of 
friends  in  this  community.  The  Vestry  is  greatly  pleased  at 
securing  him  and  feels  the  Parish  will  be  very  enthusiastic  over 
him." 

A  reception  was  given  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  in  the 
Parish  House  on  Monday  evening,  February  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Osgood  came  in  the  midst  of  the  depression.  The  Vestry 
had  of  necessity  cut  the  budget  some  $13,000;  pew  rents  had 
for  some  time  been  falling  off,  large  contributors  of  the  past 
had  died  or  moved  out  of  town,  and  many  felt  the  need  of  re¬ 
ducing  their  pledges.  The  new  Rector  faced  a  challenge  of 
adding  new  parishioners  and  adding  new  income  —  no  small 
task. 

Of  all  the  yearly  bound  volumes  of  reports  and  programs, 
etc.,  since  Dr.  Parks'  day,  none  is  as  “meaty"  as  those  of  Dr. 
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Osgood.  If  they  are  replete  with  verbosity,  they  are  also  replete 
with  ideas.  If  one  approach  failed  to  produce  results,  he  was 
immediately  ready  with  another.  Through  all  his  thirteen  years 
as  Rector  he  never  gave  up  working,  hammering,  seeking  for 
an  enlarged  and  responsible  congregation  which  would  fill  his 
church  and  also  provide  a  sufficient  income  to  meet  all  of  Em¬ 
manuel's  responsibilities  fully,  and  promote  a  more  effective 
program. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  a  special  letter  was  sent  to  a  selected 
group  of  forty-six  parishioners  asking  for  fifty  dollars  each. 
Twenty-eight  replied  with  $1,425.  This  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Rector  who  had  hoped  for  $2,500  to  augment 
the  budget,  to  build  up  the  Sunday  School,  develop  publicity, 
and  establish  connection  with  “our  lost  younger  generation." 
He  had  a  particular  interest  always  in  youth  and  had  an  active 
young  people's  group  with  compelling  programs  and  excellent 
speakers.  As  they  grew  up  and  went  to  war,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  many  of  them.  He  appointed  a  Junior  Vestry  of  fifteen 
young  men  and  gave  them  responsible  church  duties.  Later, 
they  were  a  great  help  at  the  Friday  dances  given  for  the  Serv¬ 
ice  men  —  as  also  was  the  Men's  Club  of  Emmanuel,  once  one 
hundred  strong  but  depleted  because  of  the  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Dr.  Osgood  was  in¬ 
terested  in  religious  drama,  and  he  formed  an  Emmanuel  Drama 
Council,  adding  new  members,  especially  younger  people  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  Parish.  From  time  to  time  throughout  his 
Rectorship  the  Drama  Group  gave  colorful,  dramatic  and  rev¬ 
erent  plays  at  Emmanuel,  many  of  these  written  or  adapted  by 
Dr.  Osgood. 

Probably  in  the  community  he  was  best  known  for  his 
classes  on  “The  Art  of  Living"  which  he  gave  twice  a  week 
with  an  attendance  from  100  to  150  at  each;  also  Bible 
Classes,  twice  a  week  —  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
evening  —  with  1 50  to  200  men  and  women  at  each.  These 
were  brilliant,  inspirational  and  very  popular  events.  Many 
attending  were  not  Emmanuelites,  but  surely  a  source  of  new 
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parishioners.  But  the  Rector  was  bothered  because  about 
twenty-five  of  each  group  were  our  own,  and  another  twenty- 
five  perhaps  from  Trinity  —  the  balance,  however,  was  never 
seen  or  heard  from  at  Church  services.  Unknown  to  the 
Rector,  they  in  no  way  took  part  in  the  support  of  the  Church 
or  its  activities.  This  was  one  more  problem  for  the  Rector  — 
along  with  his  findings  that  with  a  list  of  1078  communicants 

—  865  pledged  nothing  to  the  Parish. 

In  May  1933  Dr.  Osgood  celebrated  his  twenty-five  years 
in  the  ministry.  He  held  a  service  of  re-dedication  and  wrote 
in  the  church  leaflet:  "Any  friends  who  care  to  join  in  this 
service,  visibly  or  invisibly,  will  add  to  his  appreciation.  This 
is  of  course  only  a  personal  moment,  except  as  it  involves  a 
new  sense  of  happy  consecration.  The  ministry  is  a  wondrous, 
satisfying,  enriching,  rewarding  and  glowing  experience!  It 
gets  tangled  in  the  heartstrings  pretty  intimately.  No  happier 
calling  can  there  be/' 

Toward  the  end  of  1933  a  League  Council  of  Women  was 
organized  by  the  Rector.  He  explained  that  its  function  was 
apart  from  the  Vestry.  It  should  be  responsible  for  the  policies 
of  the  League  work  as  a  whole.  Though  each  group  should 
be  allowed  freedom  in  its  own  activities,  the  team-play  and 
corporate  function  should  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

Dr.  Osgood  was  a  large,  heavy  set  man,  a  dynamic  preacher 
and  a  compelling  personality  that  commanded  attention.  He 
had  an  extraordinarily  voluble  use  of  the  English  language. 
As  one  parishioner  said,  "He  has  only  to  open  his  mouth  and 
a  spate  of  words  pour  out."  Another  confessed  that  she  be¬ 
came  so  intrigued  by  his  choice  of  words  and  the  "coining" 
and  hyphenating  of  words  that  she  found  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
centrate.  Still  a  third  remarked  —  "Most  of  us  are  satisfied 
with  an  adjective  or  two,  but  the  Rector  never  uses  less  than 
five  and  Lve  sometimes  counted  to  seven."  Admittedly,  such 
bounty  sometimes  confused  the  issue. 

A  new  Rectory  was  bought  at  116  Commonwealth  Avenue 

—  one  more  functional  for  the  Rector  and  his  wife  and  three 
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children  —  for  $11,000  with  $3,000  for  repairs  and  remodel¬ 
ling. 

In  May  1936  Emmanuel  suffered  a  very  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Walter  C.  Baylies,  a  Vestry  member  for  thirty  years 
and  our  Senior  Warden  for  twenty-eight  years.  Throughout 
this  long  and  devoted  service  he  gave  bountifully  of  himself 
and  of  his  possessions.  To  mention  a  few —  11  and  13  New¬ 
bury  Street  for  a  Parish  House  —  acquisition  of  a  Rectory  — 
successful  inauguration  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Trust  —  his 
establishment  of  the  pension  for  our  former  Rector  —  and 
"more  than  all,"  say  the  Vestry  minutes,  "the  ever  present, 
strong,  steady,  competent  hand  at  the  helm  which  has  guided 
this  organization  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  thirty 
years." 

There  were  three  other  deaths  of  importance  to  the  church 
during  the  next  few  years.  Hugh  Ogden  died  in  September 
1938  —  a  brilliant,  unassuming,  and  faithful  member  of  the 
Vestry  wherein  he  served  as  "clerk"  for  thirty  years.  Albert 
Snow,  our  dedicated  organist  for  twenty  years,  and  John  O. 
Haynes,  sexton  for  forty-six  years.  He  followed  his  father  and 
together  they  covered  the  position  of  sexton  for  seventy-nine 
years. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Hollis  French,  who  followed  Mr.  Bay- 
lies  as  Senior  Warden,  died.  What  a  distinguished  pair  they 
were,  Mr.  Baylies  and  Mr.  French.  Every  Sunday  they  greeted 
the  church  members  as  they  arrived,  perfectly  and  formally 
attired  in  cutaway  and  striped  trousers,  and  the  parishioners 
felt  tremendous  pride  as  our  Wardens  took  the  offering  to  the 
Altar. 

Emmanuel  was  approaching  its  seventy-fifth  birthday  and 
a  committee  was  set  up  by  Dr.  Osgood  to  plan  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  ceremonies.  It  was  suggested  that  a  substantial  increase 
in  Endowment  Funds  be  a  feature  of  the  celebration,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  this  part  of  the  plan  materialized. 

December  13,  1936,  was  the  day  selected  for  the  ceremonies. 
Sunday  morning  —  Bishop  Lawrence  reviewed  briefly  Em- 
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manuel's  seventy-five  years.  Tuesday  evening,  December  15, 
the  Anniversary  Dinner  was  held  at  the  University  Club  with 
the  Rector  presiding  and  Bishop  Sherrill  and  Dr.  Worcester 
the  main  speakers. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  the  Church  of  The  Ascension 
and  Emmanuel  House  were  frequently  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  Vestry  meetings  —  trying  to  work  out  some  way  by  which 
Emmanuel  could  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility  and  burden, 
financial,  moral  and  social.  If  disassociated  from  Emmanuel, 
would  the  Diocese  have  funds  available  to  carry  them  on? 
Or  could  this  expenditure  by  Emmanuel  be  accepted  as  a  part 
of  its  annual  Diocesan  apportionment? 

In  September  1937  the  Rector  reported  that  the  Archdea¬ 
conry  of  Boston  was  now  ready  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  Church  of  The  Ascension  on  November  1,  and  thereafter 
Emmanuel  Church  would  have  no  further  responsibility.  Also, 
it  was  announced  that  Emmanuel  House  had  no  longer  the 
means  to  function  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  be  effective  —  at 
least  $8,000  more  annually  was  needed  to  do  this.  Voted: 
"That  Emmanuel  House  be  not  opened  pending  a  decision  as 
to  its  future  disposition/' 

Very  shortly  thereafter  Emmanuel  Camp  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  and  Trustees  of  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
when  Emmanuel  House  was  finally  transferred  to  Cardinal 
O'Connell  for  his  Catholic  Welfare  Program,  an  era  ended  in 
Emmanuel's  history. 

Founded  on  service  to  others,  noted  through  the  years  for 
its  generous  and  gracious  social  service,  participating  actively 
in  its  missions,  its  contact  and  service  in  the  community  alive 
and  active,  and  always  its  concern  for  our  poor,  Emmanuel's 
perspective  had  now  narrowed  to  self-survival ! 

Of  course  the  Vestry  and  the  Rector  had  manoeuvred  in 
every  imaginable  way  to  avoid  such  disaster  but  the  sword  of 
Damocles  had  been  hovering  overhead  for  some  years  —  it 
finally  fell. 

A  luncheon  meeting  of  all  parishioners  was  called  October 
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31,  1937,  at  the  University  Club  —  so  soon  after  the  happy 
anniversary  celebration  and  on  such  a  different  theme.  The 
Senior  Warden  and  the  Rector  explained  in  great  detail  the 
conditions  necessitating  these  tragic  amputations.  With  deep 
regret,  but  standing  loyally  by  their  Vestry,  a  unanimous  vote 
approving  the  actions  taken  by  them  was  passed. 

The  monies  saved  by  this  action  “shall  be  assigned  to  Em¬ 
manuel's  apportionment  to  the  Diocese."  Bit  by  bit,  year  by 
year,  this  Diocesan  apportionment  was  again  rising  to  a  dig¬ 
nified  contribution  befitting  Emmanuel.  This  was  perhaps  a 
comfort  to  the  Rector,  yet  what  frustrating  years  these  must 
have  been.  A  man  of  great  drive  and  self-confidence,  to  be 
thwarted  of  his  dreams  for  the  church  at  every  turn  by  mini¬ 
mum  budgets,  and  though  his  classes  were  eminently  success¬ 
ful,  he  was  unable  to  turn  his  increased  church  attendance  into 
a  “supporting"  congregation. 

In  January  1943,  Dr.  Osgood  reported  he  had  received  a 
call  to  a  large  southern  parish  and  also  had  been  notified  that 
his  name  was  being  considered  for  the  office  of  Bishop,  and 
after  consideration,  he  had  declined  and  asked  that  his  name 
be  withdrawn.  At  the  following  annual  meeting,  the  parishion¬ 
ers  unanimously  voted,  “To  record  our  deep  and  abiding 
appreciation  of  the  wise  and  dynamic  leadership  of  Phillips 
E.  Osgood  during  the  last  troublesome  decade  and  our  faith 
in  that  leadership  for  the  years  ahead."  This  was  duplicated 
by  a  vote  of  the  Vestry  at  its  next  meeting:  “That  we,  the 
Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Emmanuel  Church,  on  this  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Phillips  E.  Osgood,  wish  to  record  our  great 
friendship  for  him  and  our  deep  appreciation  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  and  constructive  service  to  our  Parish  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  future  with  his  continued  help  and  guidance." 
These  surely  were  warming  words  to  the  Rector. 

In  the  midst  of  a  third  war,  the  Vestry  was  true  to  its  tradi¬ 
tion.  War  was  not  mentioned  in  its  minutes  —  but  in  the 
weekly  leaflets  the  Rector  spoke  of  it  constantly.  Many  beauti¬ 
ful  prayers  were  included,  some  his  own,  some  quoted.  He  set 
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up  a  war  shrine  which  was  in  constant  use,  established  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  for  those  in  the  armed  services,  and  brought 
sympathy  and  comfort  to  bereaved  and  anxious  families. 

As  Dr.  Worcester  before  him,  Dr.  Osgood  rued  the  week¬ 
end  habit."  “The  easiest  of  all  habits  to  break  is  that  of  going 
to  church.  The  minute  we  allow  ourselves  to  debate  it  saying, 
'Shall  I  go  today?  It's  too  hot  —  too  cold  —  too  wet  —  or  I'm 
too  tired'  —  that  moment  the  habit  is  gone  and  a  weekly  de¬ 
bate  sets  in."  He  wondered  if  a  mid-week  service,  if  provided, 
would  be  attended  by  these  “week-enders."  It  was  worth 
considering. 

Again  the  Rectory  proved  unsatisfactory  and  in  July  1944  it 
was  voted  —  “That  since  it  was  impossible  for  the  Rector  and 
his  family  to  go  back  to  the  Rectory  without  substantial  repairs 
and  a  new  heating  system,  and  in  spite  of  failure  to  dispose  of 
the  Rectory,  the  Rector  is  hereby  authorized  to  secure  an 
apartment  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Treasurer." 

A  happy  event  of  1945  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
Baylor,  so  long  associated  with  Dr.  Worcester  —  his  salary 
to  be  met  by  funds  donated  to  the  church  for  this  purpose. 

Rotation  of  the  Vestry  had  been  suggested  several  times  but 
now  another  effort  was  made  to  have  twelve  vestrymen,  and 
to  assign  them  to  specific  responsibilities.  A  chairman  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee  was  appointed  and  soon  a 
report  was  made  to  the  Vestry.  Suggested  was  a  committee 
on  Service  and  Parish  Work,  including  Young  People's  Work, 
A  Committee  on  Property  and  Staff  —  plus  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Finance.  Further  recommendations  were  that  altera¬ 
tions  in  budget  once  approved,  and  planning  of  future  budgets 
should  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  before  being 
submitted  to  the  full  Vestry.  This  report  was  approved  and 
accepted. 

At  the  next  Vestry  meeting,  however,  this  vote  was  re¬ 
scinded,  a  committee  abolished,  and  a  chairman  resigned. 
This  sounds  as  if  someone's  “prerogatives"  had  been  infringed 
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upon  by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee,  and,  save  for 
the  disagreements  on  the  cost  of  music,  this  is  the  first  entry 
in  eighty-five  years  that  records  dissension  in  the  Vestry. 

For  some  years  the  Rector  had  attended  General  Conven¬ 
tion,  meeting  every  three  years,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  representing  this  Diocese.  Modifications  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  canons  were  hard  to  come  by.  Each  year  the  Rector  seemed 
to  have  little  optimism  that  changes  would  be  effected,  but 
always  hoping  some  of  the  diverse  convictions  within  the  com¬ 
munion  would  be  modified  and  broadened.  He  especially 
mentioned  his  hopes  for  the  liberalization  of  the  marriage 
canon.  In  1943  he  was  “honored  and  overwhelmed"  by  being 
elected  President  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
of  the  General  Convention. 

1944  was  the  year  of  Dr.  Osgood's  supremacy:  recognition 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  knowledge  that  he  was  held 
close  in  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  and  that  under  his  dy¬ 
namic  leadership  the  “corner  had  been  turned"  and  Emmanuel 
was  again  going  forward  to  its  rightful  destiny. 

1944  also  was  the  year  that  Dr.  Osgood  turned  from  the 
Church,  turned  from  Emmanuel  and  its  people,  and  turned 
from  his  own  family. 

Frequent  Vestry  meetings  in  the  spring  of  1945  contain 
minutes  that  scent  of  trouble.  “Certain  correspondence"  is 
discussed.  Various  interviews  with  “the  interested  parties"  are 
reported.  Selected  members  are  “to  wait  upon  the  Bishop  for 
advice."  There  should  be  “as  little  publicity  as  is  possible." 
After  four  score  years  of  arid  Vestry  minutes,  these  entries 
invited  speculation  but  also  reflected  mounting  anxiety.  Fur¬ 
ther  Vestry  minutes  record,  “The  Bishop  decided  that  Dr. 
Osgood  was  to  resign  immediately  from  the  ministry." 

Dr.  Osgood  wrote  a  long  statement  to  the  effect  that  for 
some  time  he  had  had  difficulty  in  accepting  certain  theological 
definitions  in  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  resign¬ 
ing  because  of  these  difficulties.  If  one  reads  the  Rector's  own 
words  week  by  week  in  the  Sunday  leaflets,  through  to  the 
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very  last  one,  there  is  no  hint  of  qualified  belief  or  a  weakening 
faith.  His  leadership  of  his  people  was  as  vigorous  and  eloquent 
as  ever.  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to  believe  "these  diffi¬ 
culties"  did  not  reflect  accurately  the  underlying  cause  for  the 
dissolution  of  his  relationship  with  the  Church,  for  behind  Dr. 
Osgood's  theological  rationale  was  his  rejection  of  his  marriage. 

Dr.  Osgood  wanted  to  send  his  written  statement  with  the 
notice  of  his  resignation  to  the  Parish,  but  the  Vestry  did  not 
approve  of  this  and  voted  "to  send  to  the  Parish  the  Rector's 
resignation  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Vestry  with  a  short  letter 
of  appreciation  of  his  services."  The  next  entry  reads,  "A 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  new  Rector." 

Thus  the  episode  was  closed  —  in  the  Vestry  minutes  —  but 
not  in  its  dire  consequences  and  repercussions  on  Emmanuel 
and  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  Their  Church  was  shamed, 
their  pride  crushed.  Many  felt  they  could  never  rebuild  their 
trust  in  mankind  or  in  their  God  within  Emmanuel's  walls. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  strong  or  weak,  humans  being  hu¬ 
man,  many  were  through  with  Emmanuel.  Emmanuel  had 
reached  its  nadir. 

For  Dr.  Osgood  a  divorce  followed  and  subsequently  an¬ 
other  marriage.  He  was  taken  into  the  Unitarian  Fellowship 
in  June  1950  and  he  was  Minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  from  1949  until  his  death  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1956. 
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Robert  Gifford  Metiers 


In  JULY  1945  THE  REV.  H.  ROBERT  SMITH,  D.D.,  FORMERLY 
of  Grace  Church,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  accepted  the 
position  of  Minister-in-Charge  of  Emmanuel  until  such  time  as 
Dr.  Osgood's  successor  was  appointed. 

Bishop  Sherrill  was  asked  to  approach  Robert  G.  Metters, 
still  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  so  that  his  availabil¬ 
ity  was  in  question.  He  had  been  most  successful  with  young 
people  in  the  Navy  and  was  himself  young.  This  was  thought 
to  be  a  valuable  psychological  change.  The  Bishop  evidently 
secured  his  release  for  on  January  15,  1946  he  became  Em¬ 
manuel's  youngest  rector  at  a  salary  of  $8,000  plus  living 
quarters.  He  asked  that  Dr.  Smith  remain  as  associate  minister 
temporarily. 

Born  in  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  December  19,  1919, 
Robert  Metters  was  the  elder  son  of  Dr.  Harold  G.  Metters  and 
Faith  Crowell.  Left  a  widow  when  her  two  sons  were  very 
young,  Mrs.  Metters  did  a  superb  job  of  supporting  and  edu¬ 
cating  them.  After  public  school,  Bob  Metters  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1934,  attended  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  New  York  City  in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1937. 

In  June  1949  he  married  Ruth  H.  Tuckerman  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  They  have  two  sons. 

Robert  Metters  served  as  curate  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  from  June  1937  to  November 
1941  when  he  was  commissioned  a  Navy  chaplain.  He  was 
on  duty  at  Naval  Headquarters  in  Washington  when  the 
Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  Assigned  to  sea  duty  in  1949 
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on  the  cruiser  Cleveland ,  he  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  at  Casablanca,  and  thereafter  in  the  South  Pacific  cam¬ 
paign,  receiving  a  citation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  had  five  battle  stars.  In  1944  he  became  Chaplain  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen's  School  at  Columbia  University. 
It  was  from  here  that  the  Bishop  secured  him  for  Emmanuel. 

It  must  have  been  a  tremendous  satisfaction  to  so  young  a 
man  to  be  chosen  for  this  church,  carried  in  the  past  by  famous 
and  successful  clergy.  Perhaps  only  optimism  and  courage 
would  have  undertaken  it. 

The  Bishop  attended  the  Rector's  first  Vestry  meeting,  both 
to  welcome  him  and  to  present  the  subject  of  the  "Recon¬ 
struction  and  Advance  Fund",  primarily  for  reconstruction 
work  in  China  and  the  Philippines.  This  would  mean  for 
Emmanuel  twice  its  annual  apportionment  —  namely,  $95,000. 
The  Rector  would  have  been  superhuman  had  he  not  felt  a 
twinge  of  regret  that  this  large  extra  donation  was  lost  to 
Emmanuel's  own  needs  so  early  in  his  ministry. 

The  Rector's  youth  and  enthusiasm  were  a  great  cleansing 
and  refreshing  experience  after  the  depressing  and  disillusion¬ 
ing  events  of  the  past  year.  There  can  be  no  question  that  he 
faced  a  stupendous  task  of  rebuilding  the  dignity  and  sensitive 
beauty  of  our  Episcopal  service.  The  collection  of  a  scattered 
congregation  needed  immediate  attention.  The  Rector  felt 
that  "the  first  emphasis  was  upon  deepening  of  a  sense  of 
belonging,  the  importance  of  the  church,  and  participation  in 
its  life  apart  from  personalities.  With  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Washburn's  ministry,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  leadership 
of  the  church  from  the  beginning  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
distinctive  individualists  and  that  much  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
parishioners  had  been  associated  with  the  personal  appeal  of 
individual  rectors." 

A  major  problem,  however,  was  the  change  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  —  now  shops  and  rooming  houses  replaced  the  old  family 
dwellings.  This  growing  situation  had  been  recognized  by 
both  Dr.  Washburn  and  Dr.  Osgood.  A  new  program  had  to 
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be  evolved  for  students  and  working  people,  and  a  large  group 
of  elderly  people. 

At  his  first  Annual  Meeting  in  1947,  the  Rector  stated  that 
after  six  months  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  abundant 
life  in  the  Parish  shown  by  both  money  raised  for  the  current 
budget,  as  well  as  the  Reconstruction  and  Advance  Fund,  and 
by  attendance  at  services,  but  that  he  was  greatly  concerned 
with  the  appalling,  shabby  condition  of  the  church  property 
—  a  serious  detriment  to  the  building  up  of  a  congregation. 

The  chancel  organ  alone  had  not  been  touched  or  cleaned 
in  twenty-nine  years  —  a  minimum  of  $1,500  was  needed  — 
and  the  other  two  organs  needed  repairs  also.  The  Rector 
recommended  a  careful  survey  of  all  church  property  by  the 
Property  Committee  and  to  establish  a  working  program  by 
which  some  restoration  should  be  done  each  year  within 
budget  possibilities.  The  Committee  returned  a  shocking  re¬ 
port  on  the  requirements  needed  to  make  the  church  present¬ 
able  and  properly  functional.  A  long  and  expensive  program 
loomed  ahead. 

Early  in  his  ministry  the  Rector  asked  for  Grover  J.  Oberle 
as  organist.  With  his  coming,  Emmanuel  was  blessed  with 
another  gifted  musician. 

Emmanuelites  never  seem  to  develop  the  habit  of  participat¬ 
ing  actively  in  the  service.  The  Rector  suggested  we  "worship 
together",  each  member  taking  his  rightful  part.  "Make  the 
hymns  and  canticles  yours  by  singing  them  heartily  —  make 
the  prayers  yours  by  saying  Amen."  Between  the  Rector  and 
the  organist,  some  progress  was  made. 

The  Rector  was  encouraged  that  his  first  every  member 
canvass  showed  an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly  $15,000 
and  101  new  pledges.  A  questionnaire  had  gone  out  with  the 
pledge  cards  which  revealed  that  in  lieu  of  1 ,000  communicants 
listed  and  reported  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  there 
were  but  375  that  could  be  counted  as  communicants.  This 
was  quite  a  staggering  blow.  They  were  just  names  —  not  in¬ 
terested  in  Emmanuel  —  or  had  moved  away  long  ago. 
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In  October  1949  the  Rector  appointed  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  form  a  Service  Organization  of  the  women  of  the 
parish  with  the  purpose  “to  find  a  suitable  responsibility  for 
every  woman  in  Emmanuel/'  By  December  the  Women's 
Church  Service  League  was  underway  and  plans  made  to  fol¬ 
low,  at  least  in  part,  the  Diocesan  program  for  women's  parish 
work.  Many  of  the  activities  had  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  even  back  to  Dr.  Huntington's  and  Dr.  Vinton's  day 
when  the  latter  organized  the  “Parish  Association."  The  work 
was  perhaps  more  integrated  with  an  Executive  Committee  to 
direct  it. 

The  Vestry  minutes  of  February  17,  1949  report  an  inno¬ 
vation.  It  was  voted  that  a  woman  member  of  the  Church 
Service  League  “be  invited  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Vestry 
for  one  year,  without  official  status  but  with  full  right  to  ini¬ 
tiate  comment  and  discuss  any  matter,  and  to  report  to  the 
ladies  group  of  the  parish."  Apparently  she  passed  muster  for 
she  was  formally  elected  to  the  Vestry  the  following  year,  and 
during  the  next  several  years  four  other  women  served  on  the 
Vestry.  The  problem  of  ways  and  means  was  at  this  time  the 
main  concern  of  the  Vestry  —  and  in  these  years  the  necessary 
restoration  of  the  church  was  paramount;  especially  important 
because  of  the  appalling  news  that  the  church  floor  was  un¬ 
safe,  due  to  deterioration  of  supporting  beams  and  joists. 
This  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  sale  of  11  and  13  New¬ 
bury  Street  for  $140,000.  The  Vestry  was  then  able  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  wide  range  of  improvements  and  restoration  which, 
when  completed,  put  the  total  church  property  in  excellent 
working  condition. 

In  1948  the  Bishop  again  asked  for  a  World  Relief  Fund, 
and  also  in  1950  another  appeal  for  overseas  relief  —  “One 
World  in  Christ."  Of  course,  Emmanuel  must  participate  gen¬ 
erously,  but  these  requests  surely  meant  a  deduction  for  Em¬ 
manuel's  needs. 

Mr.  Metters  made  an  especial  appeal  to  youth.  Believing 
them  to  be  the  future  church,  he  early  developed  a  young 
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people's  group  which  met  every  other  week.  The  Emmanuel 
Club  for  young  adults,  as  he  devised  it,  met  for  discussion 
on  their  own  terms,  but  always  against  a  background  of  the 
Church's  faith.  Though  the  topics  were  chosen  largely  by 
the  group  —  and  they  ranged  far  afield,  the  meetings  ended 
with  an  application  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Metters  was  much  in  demand  to  speak  and  preach  at 
schools  and  colleges,  including  Middlesex,  Groton,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Milton  Academy,  Harvard  and  Williams. 

His  marriage  counselling  of  young  couples  was  in  many 
cases  a  red  letter  day  in  their  lives.  So  close  did  they  feel  to¬ 
wards  him  that  many  brought  their  children  back  from  afar 
to  be  christened  by  him. 

Of  course  every  minister  performs  the  services  of  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Marriage,  Burial  and  calls  on  the  sick,  as  did 
Bob  Metters.  Only  those  who  were  close  to  him  knew  that  a 
great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  with  people  who  came  to  him 
searching  for  an  answer  to  their  personal  problems  and  sor¬ 
rows.  As  he  once  said  —  ffsome  to  talk  of  dying,  some  to 
talk  on  religion,  some  to  consider  aloud  the  subject  of  them¬ 
selves  —  the  young  girl  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  parent  deeply 
concerned  about  her  child,  the  man  contemplating  suicide." 
These  perhaps  are  a  part  of  every  clergyman's  ministry,  but 
only  in  Dr.  Worcester's  day  did  the  appointments  pile  up  as 
they  did  for  Mr.  Metters.  This  took  so  much  of  his  time  that 
parish  visiting,  except  on  request  and  for  the  sick,  was  almost 
impossible  for  him.  There  were  only  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  because  he  had  to  make  the  choice  of  giving  of  himself  and 
of  his  time  to  the  urgent  emergency  need,  some  of  his  parshion- 
ers  felt  neglected.  A  thoughtful,  generous  person  could  hardly 
gainsay  him  this  choice. 

His  awareness  of  the  importance  of  religion  in  mental  health 
was  shown  in  many  ways.  He  was  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Mental  Health  for  several  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health.  For  some  years  Emmanuel  housed  a  Pas- 
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toral  Counselling  Center  under  the  Rev.  Rollin  J.  Fairbanks, 
D.D.,  with  a  staff  of  four  —  two  Episcopalians,  a  Methodist 
and  a  Baptist.  This  was  an  off-shoot  of  the  Craigie  Founda¬ 
tion  and  followed  Dr.  Worcester's  death.  Also,  the  Rector 
chose  for  his  associates  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Howse,  men  interested  in  Mental  Health  as  a  church 
function,  and  for  years  held  weekly  Healing  Services  in  the 
chapel  on  Wednesday  mornings.  As  the  Rector  reports  in  the 
year  book  —  "Hundreds  of  individuals  came  to  these  Healing 
Services  for  help  —  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  broken  hearted,  the 
sick  in  body  and  soul,  the  prisoners  of  inhibitions  and  rampant 
appetites  and  uncontrolled  desires.  Many  a  grateful  person 
has  experienced  through  this  ministry  for  the  first  time  the 
difference  in  life  that  faith  in  God  can  make." 

His  communion  services  were  memorable  —  beautifully  and 
devoutly  read.  One  older  parishioner  remarked,  "In  my  many 
years  of  attending  Emmanuel  services,  I  have  never  experienced 
a  more  reverent  or  more  moving  communion  service  than  that 
conducted  by  the  Rector." 

During  Lent  the  Rector  and  the  associate  each  gave  a  series 
of  talks  on  subjects  as  the  "Use  of  the  Prayer  Book"  or  "Per¬ 
sonal  Religion" — but  also  there  was  always  an  excellent  course 
of  six  Lenten  Lectures  on  Wednesday  evenings,  preceded  by 
Evensong,  supper  and  an  old-fashioned  Hymn-Sing.  These 
series  were  well  thought  out  with  a  general  over-all  theme 
such  as  "Religion  and  Mental  Health,"  "Worship  in  the 
Church,"  etc.,  with  excellent  speakers.  They  were  very  well 
attended. 

In  1948  the  Vestry  voted  the  sum  of  $1900  for  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Church  Service  League.  This  was  to  be  a 
revolving  fund  and  the  women  were  thereafter  expected  to 
raise  their  own  funds,  —  "It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
if  there  was  any  surplus  income  available,  the  Ladies  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  the  privilege  of  devoting  it  to  some  specific 
church  work."  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  how  well  the 
women  have  "raised  their  own  funds  and  what  they  have  done 
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with  the  'surplus  income'.” 

From  fifteen  money  raising  events  between  1948  and  1958 
—  Cooking  Classes,  Theatre  events,  Ballet,  Readings,  Concerts, 
Auctions  and  Fairs  —  The  Women's  Church  Service  League 
has  netted  $21,236.  This  does  not  include  the  Parish  Festival 
in  1954  where  $6,500  was  raised,  very  largely  by  the  women, 
of  which  $1,500  was  returned  to  the  League  for  its  annual 
budget.  $1,000  was  added  to  the  Diocesan  quota,  and  the 
remainder  went  towards  the  new  lighting  in  the  church.  Of 
the  $21,236  raised,  $5,127  was  given  to  Emmanuel  for  specific 
purposes,  $3,677  to  the  Diocese,  and  the  balance  was  used  for 
the  League  program  and  obligations. 

In  May  1949  The  League  invited  a  group  of  women  unable 
to  attend  daytime  meetings  to  a  special  evening  supper  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  evening  program.  This  immediately 
"took  hold”  and  by  the  following  winter  The  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Guild  was  well  on  its  way.  It  has  proved 
to  be  an  active  and  vigorous  group,  meeting  once  a  month. 
Although  a  part  of  the  Church  Service  League,  it  has  its  own 
officers,  and  sets  up  its  own  programs,  projects  and  money 
raising  events. 

The  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  host  to  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  —  the  official  legislative  body  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
which  meets  every  three  years  in  a  different  city  —  from  Sep¬ 
tember  7  to  19,  1952.  About  1500  official  delegates  and  several 
thousand  visitors  came  to  Boston  for  this  event.  In  1904,  the 
last  time  the  General  Convention  met  in  Boston,  Emmanuel, 
just  rebuilt,  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 

Emmanuel  had  an  important  part  in  this  convention.  The 
Rector  and  an  impressive  number  of  Emmanuel  members  held 
responsible  positions  on  the  General  Convention  Committee, 
working  for  over  a  year  perfecting  the  thousand  details  of  the 
program.  No  parish  in  the  Diocese  provided  more  key  leader¬ 
ship.  Also,  our  Church  and  our  Parish  House,  and  our  com¬ 
petent  staff,  with  able  volunteers,  carried  a  tremendous  load 
of  services,  meetings,  and  meals.  Our  hospitality  was  warm 
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and  gracious,  and  it  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated,  as  was  our 
beautiful  church. 

In  1950  a  house  was  bought  for  the  Rector  and  his  family 
at  10  Chestnut  Street,  —  so  once  again  Emmanuel  had  a  Rec¬ 
tory. 

The  Rector  announced  on  July  4,  1955,  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  David  Siegenthaler  as  curate.  He  explained  that  in 
his  duties  as  curate,  “he  will  be  my  assistant  in  all  phases  of 
the  work,  whether  administrative,  educational  or  pastoral, 
rather  than  an  associate  to  whom  a  special  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  normally  assigned/' 

David  Siegenthaler,  in  speaking  of  his  curacy  here,  says, 
“Bob  Metters  will  always  be  to  me  the  gentlest  of  rectors. 
He  knew  when  to  rein  raw  youth  and  when  to  give  it  its  head. 
He  taught  a  great  deal,  and  always  in  an  unassuming  and 
fond  way/'  It  may  well  be  that  this  “way"  was  the  answer 
to  his  great  success  with  young  people. 

Mr.  Metters  served  the  community  and  the  Diocese  as  ac¬ 
tively  as  any  past  Rector  of  Emmanuel;  he  was  on  many  im¬ 
portant  committees  in  both  fields. 

In  his  report  to  the  Annual  meeting,  March  1956,  the  Rector 
summarized  his  ten  years  at  Emmanuel.  A  few  statistics  there¬ 
from  should  be  of  interest:  183  baptisms,  177  confirmations, 
934  marriages,  996  burials,  and  394  communicants  added  by 
letter  of  transfer.  The  invested  funds  of  the  church  increased 
from  $439,693  to  $559,971.  Pledges  increased  from  $99,046 
to  $49,743;  also,  annual  collections,  a  thousand  dollars  more, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  congregation. 

The  entire  church  and  parish  house  had  been  extensively 
renovated  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $115,000.  With  this  major 
task  behind  them,  and  the  organs  again  in  good  condition  at 
a  cost  of  over  $3,000,  the  Rector  and  Vestry  had  a  right  to 
look  ahead  to  a  change  in  emphasis,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  ministry  of  the  church  in  the  heart  of  a  changing  city. 

Emmanuel  parishioners  were  therefore  stunned  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Metters  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  become  effective 
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October  1,  1956.  He  had  discussed  this  with  the  Bishop  and 
the  Wardens  in  the  spring,  but  they  had  urged  him,  because 
of  his  great  fatigue  at.  that  time,  to  wait  until  after  his  summer 
at  Nantucket  which  in  the  past  had  renewed  his  vigor  and 
enthusiasm;  but  his  decision  did  not  waver. 

Bob  Metters  was  not  a  great  preacher;  his  was  not  really  a 
pastoral  ministry,  but  rather  as  he  himself  had  said,  'The 
ministry  of  Emmanuel  is  especially  a  ministry  to  the  individual 
in  need/'  And  here  he  excelled  enormously.  So  there  were 
hosts  of  grateful  people  who  lamented  his  departure  and  who 
will  miss  his  compassionate  understanding  for  years  to  come. 
The  members  of  the  Church  Service  League  will  also  miss  him, 
for,  under  no  rectorship,  did  the  women  of  the  Parish  receive 
warmer  or  more  appreciative  recognition  of  their  love  and 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  Emmanuel. 

Mr.  Metters  is  now  Headmaster  of  St.  George's  School  for 
boys  in  Spokane,  Washington,  where  he  is  extremely  happy 
and  successful. 
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Harold  Bend  Sedgwick 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  METTERS,  THE  VESTRY  DESIG- 

nated  Mr.  Siegenthaler  as  Priest-in-charge.  He,  with  the 
able  and  loyal  staff,  in  consultation  with  the  Senior  Warden, 
carried  Emmanuel  through  eight  difficult  months  until  the  new 
Rector  arrived.  A  Parish  Committee  was  formed  to  maintain 
an  active  program  to  hold  the  Parish  together,  and  to  keep 
members  from  drifting  away  during  the  interim.  Bishop  Nash 
was  with  us  for  eight  Sundays,  which  greatly  helped  our 
morale. 

It  was  good  news  indeed  when  the  Vestry  announced  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  Harold  Bend  Sedgwick  as  Emmanuel's  next 
Rector,  taking  up  his  new  duties  on  May  15.  The  Parish 
welcomed  him  warmly,  and  even  before  the  summer  recess,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  learning  the  ropes  and  visiting  his 
parishioners. 

Instead  of  the  Rectory  at  10  Chestnut  Street,  he  selected  a 
cooperative  apartment  at  388  Beacon  Street,  which  offered  him 
an  extra  room  for  a  study,  and  shelves  for  his  books.  So  the 
old  house  was  sold,  and  the  apartment  bought  as  the  seventh 
Rectory  in  one  hundred  years. 

Harold  Bend  Sedgwick  was  born  February  13,  1908,  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  Mary  Aspinwall  Bend.  From 
Phillips  Exeter  he  went  to  Harvard,  graduating  in  1930.  There¬ 
after  he  was  two  years  in  Rome  where  his  father  was  Rector  of 
St.  Paul's  American  Church,  before  returning  to  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1935. 
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On  leaving  the  Seminary  he  spent  three  years  as  assistant 
minister  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  much  of  his  work 
took  him  back  to  the  dormitories  of  the  Harvard  Yard  and  to 
the  quadrangles  of  the  new  Harvard  Houses.  In  1938  he  was 
called  to  his  first  Parish,  All  Saints'  Church  in  Brookline.  He 
remained  there  nine  years  before  moving  to  St.  Thomas' 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  another  nine  happy  and  ad¬ 
venturous  years. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Sedgwick's  love  for  New  England  lent 
some  influence  in  bringing  him  back  to  Boston  and  to  Em¬ 
manuel.  He  has  known  personally  five  of  his  predecessors  at 
Emmanuel;  even  Dr.  Parks  was  still  preaching  to  crowded  con¬ 
gregations  in  New  York  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Gramercy  Park. 
And  during  his  college  days  he  often  dropped  into  Emmanuel 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Washburn. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  will  never  cease  to  work  for 
a  return  of  those  happy  and  significant  days  of  this  Parish.  Dr. 
Worcester  once  said  of  Deaconess  Libby,  “She  worked  as  she 
breathed,  apparently  never  stopping"  and  Harold  Sedgwick  has 
never  stopped  “working"  since  he  arrived  back  in  Boston.  He 
was  formally  instituted  by  Bishop  Stokes  as  the  eighth  Rector 
of  Emmanuel  on  October  6. 

Presiding  Bishop  Sherrill,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  last 
General  Convention  in  Miami,  seemed  almost  to  be  speaking 
for  the  Rector  when  he  said,  “I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with¬ 
out  lessening  in  any  way  the  significance  of  the  Church,  we 
must  stress  an  equally  vital  and  even  more  primary  aspect  of 
the  Gospel,  namely,  the  personal  confrontation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  living  Christ - .  Whatever  else  the  Church 

may  be,  at  the  best  the  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
in  some  way  have  been  with  Jesus.  Here  is  the  basis  of  Evan¬ 
gelism." 

“Fellowship"  is  an  oft  used  word  with  the  Rector,  and  with 
intent.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  his  pastoral  ministry.  He  is  sure  that 
bringing  people  together  within  the  church  in  a  democratic  way 
is  the  need  of  the  day  and  the  need  of  Emmanuel.  This  fellow- 
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ship  is  distinct  from  the  ceremonial  and  preaching  aspect  which 
he  bases  on  the  Evangelical  tradition  —  that  of  low  church- 
manship.  This  fellowship  is  a  means  of  combating  loneliness, 
and  the  lonely  person  is  one  of  his  major  concerns. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  reasons  that  lone  individuals,  detached  from 
family  and  home  —  and  how  many  thousands  there  are  of 
them  in  the  apartments  and  cut  up  houses  in  the  Back  Bay  — 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  corporate  body 
which  is  the  church.  The  church  must  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  Christian  fellowship  in  which  these  lone  individuals  can 
have  the  stimulation  of  group  participation  and  a  sense  of  be¬ 
longing.  Moreover,  the  church  is  not  a  building  —  but  people 
—  "a  fellowship  of  those  who  have  been  with  Jesus”.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  purpose  for  which  the  Rector  gives  so 
much  of  himself,  to  bring  the  living  Christ  into  the  lives  of  his 
people  that  they  may  together  build  a  warm  and  vibrant  fellow¬ 
ship  within  Emmanuel. 

One  feels  the  Rector  is  pressed  for  time  —  it  must  not  be  to¬ 
morrow  that  this  blessing  comes  to  Emmanuel,  it  must  be  to¬ 
day.  "It  is  later  than  you  think !”  He  wants  us  to  hurry  —  not 
to  plod  —  towards  the  goal;  perhaps  we  have  the  habit  of  plod¬ 
ding. 

The  whole  program  for  the  church  year  is  educational  as 
well  as  inspirational.  Each  season  is  explained,  every  lesson, 
hymn,  and  sermon  is  tied  into  it  with  infinite  thought.  He  be¬ 
gan  early  in  his  ministry  to  open  the  confirmation  classes  to 
everyone,  and  his  erudite  elucidations  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer- 
book,  the  Creeds,  etc.,  are  absorbing  and  provocative.  Another 
educational  event  is  his  "Question  Box”,  a  part  of  his  so-called 
"Four-Fold  Program”  during  Wednesday  evenings  in  Lent. 
Beginning  with  a  half-hour  of  organ  music,  followed  by  a 
Vesper  Service,  —  on  to  a  delicious  dinner  with  a  "community 
sing”,  and  ending  with  an  hour  of  the  "Question  Box”  where 
people  may  write  in  their  perplexities  and  quandaries,  and  be 
skillfully  and  clearly  answered  by  the  Rector. 

But  this  factual  data  does  not  tell  the  story  of  the  Lenten 
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Four-Fold  Program.  Beginning  with  a  small  group  on  the  open¬ 
ing  Wednesday,  the  attendance  grows  week  by  week  until  the 
last  evening,  when  the  capacity  of  our  dining  room  has  been 
reached.  What  is  happening  that  more  and  more  people  want 
to  come?  As  we  depart  it  is  evident  there  are  many  who  have 
felt  the  warmth,  the  friendship,  the  common  "excitement"  of 
the  evening,  and  we  go  forth  with  a  sense  of  security  in  this 
common  "fellowship". 

The  Rector  tells  of  one  woman  who,  as  a  result  of  his  saying 
in  a  sermon  that  the  Christian  life  was  exciting,  asked  how  she 
might  find  this  excitement.  After  one  of  these  Four-Fold  Eve¬ 
nings  she  confessed,  "The  Program  last  night  was  thrilling,  it 
did  something  to  us." 

Yes  —  there  is  "something"  in  the  air  —  can  we  define  it? 
Not  yet  perhaps,  but  we  surely  know  it's  different,  it's  happier, 
it's  more  secure.  "Something"  is  happening  in  Emmanuel. 

The  Sunday  coffee  hour  has  become  an  increasingly  friendly 
time  which  many  look  forward  to  after  morning  service,  and  it 
gives  the  Rector  an  opportunity  to  greet  newcomers.  The 
Young,  with  no  place  to  go  for  lunch,  gather  and  have  a  Dutch 
treat  luncheon  nearby,  and  the  "Young  Adults"  meet  Sunday 
evenings  for  a  program  of  talks,  discussions,  and  refreshments, 
with  one  of  the  assistant  clergy. 

The  Rector,  with  his  two  assistants,  the  Rev.  Rollin  J.  Fair¬ 
banks,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Don  H.  Gross,  has  established  a 
Sunday  Evening  Healing  Service  at  six  o'clock.  This  is  the 
aftermath  of  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Price's  three  day  mission  at  Em¬ 
manuel  in  October,  which  resulted  in  many  requests  for  a 
service,  with  emphasis  on  Christian  Healing.  Dr.  Price's  mis¬ 
sion  was  packed  at  the  opening  Sunday  evening  service,  and 
three  hundred  people  went  to  the  altar  for  the  "laying  on  of 
hands",  and  through  the  following  days  hundreds  of  troubled 
and  sick  found  comfort  here. 

But  the  Rector  has  another  purpose  for  these  Sunday  evening 
services.  Like  Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Metters 
before  him,  he  constantly  urges  the  "church-going  habit".  He 
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believes  the  basic  rock  on  which  Emmanuel  can  build  is  the 
faithful  congregation  who  feel  church  is  a  Sunday  “must”. 
Weekends  in  the  country  are  a  modern  habit  which  will  be 
hard  to  break,  and  in  building  a  Sunday  evening  service,  the 
Rector  hopes  to  see  the  weekender  returning  in  time  for  wor¬ 
ship.  Also,  he  is  sure  that  there  are  some  people  who,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  grandparents,  enjoy  coming  to  church  twice  on 
Sundays. 

Every  church  has  a  festival  service  on  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  they  are  always  beautifully  decorated,  —  but  our  Rector 
not  only  stresses  these  two  seasons  with  outstanding  beauty, 
but  many  other  significant  days  throughout  the  year  are  “Spe¬ 
cial”,  or  “Festival”  days  when  the  church  is  appropriately  and 
charmingly  decorated  and  the  music  especially  joyous.  On 
Whitsunday,  for  instance,  “when  Christ  has  promised  the 
Power  of  His  Spirit  to  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  it,”  the 
chancel  is  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  and  spring  flowers. 
Without  doubt  the  Harvest  Home  Service  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  unique  with  its  beautiful  della  Robbia  design  of  fruited 
garlands,  the  colorful  fruit  and  vegetables  piled  high  on  the 
chancel  steps,  and  symbolic  wheat  and  grapes  on  the  Altar. 
The  service  itself  all  tuned  into  meaningful  praise  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  a  memorable  day  for  Emmanuel's  people.  To  all  such 
details  the  Rector  gives  meticulous  thought  and  participation, 
having  real  personal  pleasure  in  expressing  his  great  love  of 
beauty  and  color. 

That  these  services  have  a  depth,  beauty  and  a  surge  of  The 
Spirit  seems  attested  by  Miss  Ellen  Parks,  daughter  of  our 
third  rector,  Leighton  Parks,  who  was  at  Emmanuel  during 
last  Easter  Services.  She  writes,  “I  cannot  leave  for  England 
without  telling  you  how  beautiful  your  Holy  Week  services 
have  been  and  the  glorious  Easter  Service  this  morning.  It 
makes  me  happy  to  have  you  in  what  was  once  father's  pulpit 
—  I  suddenly  thought  of  something  Bishop  Brooks  said  to 
Father  when  I  was  little,  speaking  of  some  clergyman,  'Parks, 
he's  one  of  us!'  So  are  you  —  bless  you!” 
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Candlelighting  Service 

Emmanuel  Church  Centennial  —  January  to,  i960 


The  Women's  Church  Service  League  continues  its  many 
and  varied  activities  each  Thursday,  now  designated  as  “Parish 
Day".  This  is  definitely  Emmanuel's  day  for  many  of  our 
workers.  They  may  function  in  the  basement,  pressing  sur¬ 
plices,  wrapping  books;  in  the  workroom,  sewing  for  missions 
and  making  surgical  dressings  for  the  Red  Cross;  or  in  the 
sacristy,  cleaning  silver,  —  but  all  meet  at  12:30  for  luncheon. 
Here  we  always  find  our  Rector,  and  after  a  deliciously  pre¬ 
pared  lunch  for  which  we  make  a  token  payment  of  thirty-five 
cents,  we  have  a  few  words  from  him,  and  celebrate  a  few 
birthdays. 

We  hear  from  the  Rector  on  many  other  occasions.  He  re¬ 
counts  delightfully  of  his  summer  vacation  which  starts  with 
a  sea  voyage  to  some  foreign  land  —  and  we  all  benefit  from 
it  on  his  return  in  the  autumn.  He  also  is  of  professional  cal¬ 
ibre  as  a  reader  and  a  book  reviewer,  so  at  Christmas  and  on 
other  beginnings  or  endings  of  our  programs,  he  will  entertain 
us  and  give  us  much  pleasure  with  appropriate  selections.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  outside  of  his  spiritual  leadership,  but  defi¬ 
nitely  contributes  to  his  “fellowship"  building. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  the  Rector  keeps  at  the  task  of  bringing 
his  parishioners  together  for  “fellowship"  in  church  services, 
meetings,  suppers,  lectures,  etc.,  “Specials"  and  “Festivals", 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  we  are  not 
all  stepping  out  to  the  church  with  enthusiasm  every  night  in 
the  week!  He  will  love  it  and  survive  it  —  it  is  his  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  fortunate  he  is  a  bachelor,  but  we  sometimes  wonder,  will 
we,  who  have  manifold  responsibilities  and  duties  outside  the 
church,  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him? 

In  one  of  his  Sunday  leaflets  the  Rector  reflects  on  a  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rainsford,  once  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  New  York.  He  felt  it  important  for  himself,  his 
senior  warden  (who,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan) 
and  the  ushers  to  greet  and  welcome  at  the  church  door,  not 
only  the  strangers,  but  those  the  Rector  had  visited,  —  “Thus 
it  wrought  a  change  in  the  inside  temperature  of  the  old 
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church/'  This  is  definitely  the  philosophy  of  the  Rector  and  the 
"temperature"  of  Emmanuel  is  surely  warming.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  hold  the  strangers  when  once  they  come ;  only  when 
they  feel  they  "belong"  are  we  sure  they  will  remain  with  us. 

Grover  J.  Oberle,  our  organist  for  thirteen  years,  resigned 
in  September  1958  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Christ  and 
St.  Luke's  Church  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  is  missed,  not 
only  because  of  his  musicianship,  but  also  because  he  was  a 
charming  and  gentle  person  everyone  liked  to  have  about.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Palmer,  for  fourteen  years  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Dedham,  is  now  our  able  organist. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  final  conquering  of  the  acoustical 
problem  of  the  church.  This  was  thoroughly  studied  because 
for  years  some  had  found  it  difficult  to  hear.  It  rather  exas¬ 
perated  the  Rector,  as  he  had  always  been  heard  elsewhere, 
and  he  retaliated  by  saying,  "You  can't  hear  me,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  I  can't  hear  you!  Your  responses  in  the  service  are 
barely  audible,  and  your  singing  is  unbelievably  thin.  Let's  all 
speak  up  together."  A  newly  installed  public  address  system 
is  now  working  successfully. 

Emmanuel,  because  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  city  block  and 
has  no  identifying  tower,  is  sometimes  lost  on  the  hurrying 
passerby,  but  now  with  its  new  floodlighting,  the  row  of 
open  doors,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  six  p.m.,  a  church 
sign  at  the  corner  of  Arlington  Street,  our  beautiful  garden, 
given  and  cared  for  by  Miss  Margaret  Emery,  all  give  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  enter. 

The  Vestry  minutes  remain  the  same  spare  records  as  of 
yore,  with  even  fewer  "votes".  There  was  a  time  in  Dr.  Parks' 
day  when  he  was  reproved  for  some  slight  initiative  on  his 
part,  which  had  not  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Vestry. 
Happily,  those  days  are  past,  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that 
today,  save  for  the  excellent  management  of  the  church 
monies,  it  is  the  Rector  who  leads  the  Vestry.  Certainly  they 
come  to  church  more  often,  as  do  we  all. 

They  can  see  the  "temperature"  warming,  the  church  filling, 
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more  members  participating  in  the  Every  Member  Canvass, 
pledges  mounting,  the  Diocesan  Quota  met  for  a  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  (no  longer  “delinquent"  as  Dr.  Worcester  called 
it),  the  budget  for  1960  covered,  and  even  a  contingency  fund 
set  aside  “in  case  the  north  wall  falls."  (Would  it  but  make 
up  its  mind!)  What  a  joyful  occasion  was  our  last  annual 
meeting  on  January  26,  when  all  this  good  news  was  reported 
by  an  elated  Rector,  Senior  Warden,  and  Vestry.  What  a  time 
for  thanksgiving,  if  Emmanuel  can  now  begin  to  look  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  which  includes  once  more,  as  of  yesteryear,  projects  of 
Christian  Service  outside  of  our  church  —  for  others,  not  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  enrich  our  faith  and  warm  our  lives 
thereby. 

With  new  hopes  stirring  and  old  resolutions  reborn,  with 
a  gospel  of  forgiveness,  redemption  and  assurance  being 
preached,  with  a  quickening,  contagious  Spirit  kindled  in  our 
Parish,  and  a  warm,  growing  “fellowship"  wrapping  itself 
around  us,  then  surely,  with  our  Rector,  who  has  brought  all 
this  to  pass,  we  may  in  this  centennial  year  repeat  the  sermon 
text  used  at  Emmanuel's  consecration  one  hundred  years  ago 
from  Haggai  2 :9.  “And  the  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall  be 
greater  than  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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In  Appreciation 


THE  VESTRY 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  mention  all  the  Vestry  members 
during  the  past  one  hundred  years,  but  no  history  would  be 
complete  without  acknowledgment  of  their  tremendous  contri¬ 
bution  to  Emmanuel's  welfare.  When  reading  the  Vestry 
minutes,  one  is  acutely  aware  of  the  time,  the  thought,  the 
vision,  the  conscientious  evaluations  and  decisions,  some  very 
momentous,  which  have  gone  into  the  life  of  the  Parish.  The 
responsibility  has  been  heavier  in  some  years  than  in  others, 
but  it  never  has  been  evaded.  We,  the  parishioners,  thank 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Vestry  who  have  guided  Em¬ 
manuel  to  this  centennial  year. 

THE  CLERGY 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  Rectors  that  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  assistants,  the  associates  and 
the  curates.  Each  one,  in  his  own  way,  has  made  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  Emmanuel  —  sometimes  a  vital  one.  Emmanuel  has 
gained  immeasurably  by  their  service  and  it  is  hoped  they  in 
turn  are  the  richer. 


LAYMEN  AND  WOMEN 

No  “history"  has  ever  been  written  that  does  justice  to  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  layman  and  lay  woman.  Yet  where 
would  the  church  be  without  them?  Perhaps  some  day  the 
story  of  the  sacrificial  and  vital  contribution  of  women  to  the 
life  and  well  being  of  the  church  may  be  written.  Until  then, 
Emmanuel  can  only  say,  “Well  done"  and  “Thank  you." 
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THE  ORGANISTS  AND  CHOIRS 

What  would  the  church  services  be  without  music?  The 
choirs  come  and  go,  and  how  beautifully  they  sing,  —  but  the 
organists  of  Emmanuel  have  been  surprisingly  constant  —  only 
ten  in  our  one  hundred  years  —  Mr.  Snow  for  twenty  years, 
and  Mr.  Oberle  for  thirteen,  being  the  longest  in  tenure  of 
office.  Each  organist  brought  his  own  special  talents  and  ar¬ 
tistry.  We  are  both  proud  and  grateful  for  them. 


W.  B.  KENDALL 

1883 

george  l.  osgood  (choir  master ) 

1883-1897 

WALTER  E.  SPAULDING 

1887 

L.  S.  THOMPSON 

1888 

WALTER  E.  SPAULDING 

1899 

ARTHUR  SEWALL  HYDE 

1900-1908 

WESTON  S.  GALES 

1908-1919 

W.  LYNWOOD  FARNUM 

1919-1918 

ALBERT  SNOW 

1918-1938 

L.  S.  THOMPSON 

1938-1946 

GROVER  J.  OBERLE 

1946-1958 

LLOYD  PALMER 

1958 

Appendix 

WARDENS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  EMMANUEL  CHURCH 


Senior 

1 860  Edward  S.  Rand 
1865  Benjamin  T.  Reed 
1873  Edward  S.  Rand 
1876  Charles  O.  Whitmore 
1880  Benjamin  S.  Rotch 
1883  John  Hogg 
1907  Walter  C.  Baylies 


Wardens 

1936  Hollis  French 
1941  Alfred  P.  Lowell 
1945  Samuel  Hooper  Hooper 
1948  Redington  M.  DeCormis 
1950  Albert  W.  Rockwood 

1955  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen 

1956  Bartlett  Harwood 
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Junior  Wardens 


1860  William  R.  Lawrence 
1863  Benjamin  T.  Reed 
1865  E.  R.  Mudge 
1873  H.  W.  Sargent 

1875  Charles  O.  Whitmore 

1876  John  Hogg 

1883  Howard  P.  Arnold 
1885  Andrew  G.  Weeks 
1904  A.  Lawrence  Rotch 
1 907  S.  Reed  Anthony 
1914  Hollis  French 


1937  Alfred  P.  Lowell 
1941  Samuel  Hooper  Hooper 
1945  Arthur  L.  Devens 

1947  Redington  M.  DeCormis 

1948  Arthur  L.  Devens 

1949  Albert  W.  Rockwood 

1950  John  Hill 

19 52  Nathaniel  T.  Worthen 

1955  George  W.  W.  Brewster 

1956  Dr.  G.  Edmund  Haggart 

1957  Joseph  W.  Lund 


Clerks 


1 860  John  B.  Alley 

1 862  E.  P.  Dutton 

1 863  Alfred  Grout 

1 865  Robert  Codman 
1871  Thomas  D.  Townsend 
1876  John  D.  Bryant 
1 879  Howard  P.  Arnold 
1885  Arthur  B.  Denny 
1 887  S.  Reed  Anthony 
1898  S.  V.  R.  Thayer 


1899  Frank  M.  Clark 

1906  Harold  Peabody 

1907  Hugh  W.  Ogden 
1918  John  H.  Harwood 
1920  Hugh  W.  Ogden 

1936  Redington  M.  DeCormis 
1939  Bartlett  Harwood 
1956  Harry  F.  Rice 
1959  Oliver  L.  Colburn 


treasurers 


1 860  Jere  E.  Bridge 

1863  Charles  H.  Parker 

1864  C.  D.  Kellogg 

1865  George  P.  Denny 
1873  D.  R.  Whitney 
1878  L.  A.  Shattuck 

1 895  Charles  Lowell 
1906  Frank  B.  Bemis 


1910  Daniel  K.  Snow 
1916  James  T.  Wetherald 
1926  Wayland  Manning 
1932  Warren  Motley 
1952  Charles  A.  Hinkle 
1956  Donald  F.  Sawyer 
1959  Frederick  C.  Wells 
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